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THE POSTMORTEM EXAMINATION. 


‘ Dead, for a ducat, dead.’ 
Hamlet. 

Ir was stormy enough to have suited a Laplander. The snow 
would race down over the hill-top and nestle away in the dark, thick 
firs—but all to no purpose; its old enemy, the wind, soon found the 
clue to its hiding place, and away they went again, fuil chase along 
the road, and over the fence, and across the cornfield; playing catch- 
who-catch-can, among the dark stumps, and martyred trees, —and 
then down into the valley; and, for a moment, all was hushed again. 
The oaks groaned as if their stout limbs, too, were rheumatic; the 
superannuated scarecrows tossed their feeble arms in the storm, like 
messengers of ill; not a living thing was to be seen; at times, we 
caught a glimpse of some woodman’s light; and at times, when the 
wind lulled away, we heard a stifled bark, that seemed to be uttered 
in scorn of us; the cur was so comfortable, and we so wretched. My 
horse had tripped twenty times in one short mile; he could not tell 
where to step, for the life of him, and much less could I tell where to 
guide him. I had turned up my coat collar, tied my cravat on out- 
side, pulled my cap downover my ears, and—with one eye shut and 
the other half open; snivelling and growling, cursing my guide, 
my horse, myself, and every man, woman, and child in the State of 
Maine — with chilled feet, aching fingers, and a nose which I thought 
every moment would snap off, like an icicle, I followed the Doctor as 
he wound slowly up that interminable mountain. What a night for 
an equestrian expedition! and to think of my leaving a comfortable 
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fireside; a cold leg of mutton; a bottle of London porter; and, above 
all, Miss A. B. C., and her sister,— merely to gratify my curiosity, 
and look at anold woman in the blues; oh, monstrous! My con- 
science, foronce, reproachedme. ‘ Man,’said I to myse!f, blowing my 
nose tenderly, ‘man is made for happiness, and it is his duty tobe 
happy; and for me to come out on this wild-goose chase, when I 
might have been sitting comfortably at home! Doctor,’ cried I, rais- 
ing my voice some six octaves, not above three of which, however, 
got beyond my coat collar, — ‘ Doctor,’ said I, ‘J go no further.’ The 
physician by some. chance, heard my cry, and wheeling his half 
ossified horse round, so as to present his back to the storm, loosened 
a moiety of the various bandages about his throat, and demanded why 
I'disturbed his meditations. ‘Doctor,’ said I again, setting my feet 
very firm in the stirrups, and looking as determined as a man could, 
with but one eye open, — ‘Igo no further,’ [had calculated to pro- 
duce by my manner, tone, and words, a great effect upon the wise 
man, and was not, of course, surprised to receive in answer to my asser- 
tion, one of those doubting, dissatisfied, long-spun ejaculations, where- 
with a physician is wont to give his opinion in a case of great import, 
which says to the patient, when interpreted, ‘ your pulse, sir— your 
tongue, sir — your skin, sir — your brain, lungs, and liver, sir — your 
stomach, bowels, and general health, sir—are so,—so,’? ‘To this 
professional attack, I responded, changing my eye as I spoke, that £ 
should gv home. ‘ Very well, sir, said the doctor, and rewheeling 
his pacer, he pulled up his outworks, and stood on his way again. I 
was lost in wonder, Had I waited long, [had been lost in a snow- 
drift; discretion, thought I, is the better part of valor; if I go back, 
I am ruined and laughed at; if I stay here, [am frozen;I will not 
be obstinate, but follow my leader. My poor nag’s joints creaked as 
he moved again, — but off he went, glad to be in motion,—till 1 over- 
took the Doctor ;— 

— Let me give you a littie sketch of the lady we were— not burn- 
ing, but—freezing to visit. Miss Elizabeth Madlam was a gene- 
ral beauty; at any time, anywhere, and with and to any body. 
In the ball room, an angel; in the country, a nymph; ‘ wise with the 
learned, sportful with the weak.” She was a little vain, but that was 
natural; the birds and beasts are vain; she was one grain jealous 
too, and more liked by men than women. But it is an old story, and 
I will not lengthen it. She was admired, envied, abused; she had a 
hundred beaus, and not one lover. ¢ Elizabeth’ was by and by dropped, 
and fops talked of Miss ‘ Betsy’ Madlam; and friends advised her to 
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go less intocompany. Her father had been dead some years, and 
having an independent fortune, she moved into the country, a few 
miles only frcm town, and a very pleasant ride. She had, for a time, 
a house full; and then none at all. She moved yet further off, and 
relatives, distant—sometimes very distant—relatives, came out to spend 
a day or two. She was distant enough to them; but still no lover, 
She found the color fading, the skin shrinking, and she made another 
move. This time she came very near marriage; an old mathemati- 
cian, witha mind as dry and dusty as a cornfield in August, made 
some approaches. It would have been an excellent match, but unluck- 
ily, one day in the course of a argument on the advantage of number, 
he offered to count the hairs upon his fair one’s head; it was a deci- 
ded intimation, that Miss Betty wore a wig; and Miss Betty, in des- 
pair, packed up every thing, and set sail for Bangor, Maine, in the 
prime schooner Catch-me-who-can. What a contrast to the trips 
she had made in that very harbor, when she, too, a girl admired and 
followed by half the world, had made her motto, ‘catch me who 
can.’ Miss Betty was a great favorite down East; but she wanted 
excitement; ennui mastered her; her nerves became lawless; the 
Doctor was called, and called, and called; and, this evening, he had 
been called again—to see what had killed her. ‘ Mistress sends her 
compliments,’ said the servant that brought the message, ‘and desires 
Dr Sanetom to call up and examine into the probable cause of her 
very sudden decease.’ The poor fellow looked horribly puzzled. 

I overtook the Doctor just at the gate ; he looked over his shoulder at me, 
shut the gate in my face, and rode quietly up the avenue. The house 
was a very pretty one, just upon the brink of a hill; at least, so I 
judged, for it was now too dark to see. Following up the avenue,T 
tied my poney ina stable near by, shook myself, and walked into the 
hall, and up stairs—for there | heard my predecessor. Jt was a small, 
dark room that | found him in, with the shutters closed; a little 
nervous looking fire in the chimney corner, that now and then shot 
up very bright, and then died away as if tired of burning, and half 
a dozen chairs, tables, fuotstools, baskets,and waiters; a lamp that 
was evidently sympathetic, shed its few rays upon a figure wrapt in 
white, with a red nightcap on, that was seated in a large, stuffed, 
and well be-cushioned arm chair. This was the patient; patient! 
what a mingling of ideas! The last stage of the dise se had arrived; 
the poor soul—that did sometime dwell in this much worn body, driven 
from cover to cover, like a frightened rabbit; drenched and soaked 
with medicine; scorched and half pulverized by fiery meditations; 
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now forced to wake day and night, now forced to sleep night and day, 
—had at last come toa stand, and made a bold assertion, that she was 
no longer a tenant of this dilapidated domicile. ‘1am dead and 
gone,’ said Miss Betty. ‘Temperance Nelson, her servant maid, was 
too much of a christian to contradict any body ; so, calling to the man, 
she said her mistress desired her to say she was dead. ‘I should like 
to know,’ said Miss Betty, ‘ what I died of.’ ‘Go to the doctor, John,’ 
said Temperance, ‘and tell him, Mistress wants to know what she 
died of... Now, John had come down from the city with his lady, and 
always wished to speak properly, and with chasteness. So he began 
at once tocon over the mode wherein to propose the matter to the 
Doctor, and was so taken up by this and the storm, that, till he put his 
head into the Doctor’s parlor, as related before, the absurdity of the 
message never occurred to him. When it did, he was thunderstruck. 
The Doctor, knowing his patient, set off at once, to crush, if possible, 
this new enemy in the embryo; and I, in my curious folly, came af- 
ter. But there I was; and now for the examination. 

I walked up a little nearer to the armchair. The face of the deceased 
was one of those which change by age, from beauty to deformity, as 
sweet cider becomes the sourest vinegar. Herskin wasof a dingy color, 
and had asort of scorched morocco, or mummy-like appearance, which 
gave her a strong repulsive power; her nose was one of those noses 
which seem not to end, but to become invisible, as it tapered, and ta- 
pered, and tapered off. Indeed, when the lamp woke up occasionally, 
1 thought I could see an inch or two more of it. It might, however, 
have been fancy. As the Doctor felt her pulse, she opened one eye, 
and gave him a glance, which evidently meant, ‘Pray sir, how dare 
you feel of the pulse of a dead woman without first asking her leave? 
But the man minded her mono-oculur rebuke as little as he did mine 
on the hill-side. ‘And now,’ said he, ‘when did shedie? ‘Really,’ 
answered ‘Temperance, ‘I can’t say, sir; but she first mentioned it 
about 5 o’clock.’ The physician reached over, and, as he took upa 
tumbler that stood on the table close by, and smelt of it, ‘Ha!? said 
he, ‘brandy; she had been drinking just before? ‘ Doctor,’ bolted 
the dead woman, unsealing first one eye and then the other, at him. 
But her voice failed her at that word, and feeling speech to be out of 
character, she dropped again silent intoher chair. ‘ Juhn,’ continued 
the Doctor, without noticing her exclamation, ‘ Have you a very sharp 
knife in the house? And bring up my saddle bags when you return — 
D’ye hear?’ Once more the room became silent, and the howling of 
the storm audible. ‘ It is a cold night,’ observed the Doctor, ‘but cold 
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as it is, we must get the remains of this poor woman to my house at 
once.’ This was toomuch. ‘Take me to your house!’ cried Miss 
Betty,—‘ take me to your house! you arecrazy.? The Doctor moved 
not, saw her not, heard her not — it was very strange, indeed. Then 
it first occurred to her, that she might, in truth, bedead. She looked 
at Temperance; Temperance was knitting away at her stocking, un- 
moved; Miss Betty began to be alarmed; but what was her dismay, 
when the Doctor pulled from his saddle bags, which John, in the mean 
time, had brought up—first, a pair of pincers that might have vied 
with a shark’s mouth; then, a saw, bright, sharp, and blood-thirsty ; 
anon, a knife, the edge of which he carefully felt, together with 
chisels, mallets, gimblets, bandages, and all those countless things 
which are so requisite to the scientific destruction of vital unity. 
Slowly and deliberately the Doctor removed his coat, his cravat, and 
cooly he rolled up his shirt sleeves. With a doubting, but fearful 
countenance, the unfortunate woman, through her half-closed eye, 
watched the dreadful preparation. ‘John,’ said the Doctor, ‘ give me 
a basin of water and a towel or two; and a little lint, Temperance; 
and, Temperance, a smelling bottle.’ As the servants stepped on tip- 
toe to procure the several necessaries, the Doctor, drawing a case- 
hone from his pocket, began very quietly to whet his long, double 
edged knife, and to try it, first on his own thumb, and thea on his 
victim’ nose. Betty shrank with a shudder from the touch, and 
groaned, but spake not, ‘We must bring her round,’ said the dissec- 
tor, ‘a little more to the light;’ and round they wheeled her arm chair, 
full toward the lamp. ‘ And now,’ continued he, with that look of 
satisfaction, and pleasurable importance that a fox-hunter has at being 
first in at the death, ‘now, we shall proceed to examine the cause of 
this lady’s decease; we shal] first)— and he heeded not that one eye 
of the fearful woman bad opened full upon him — ‘we shall first,’ he 
said, ‘saw through the skull, and withdraw the brain.’ Miss Betty 
evidently trembled in her chair; she hitched first this side, and then 
that; she hung back, she pressed forward; her eyes were now both 
wide open, and she tried to speak, but could not; there wasa night- 
mare upon her; her voice died away in a despairing groan; she tried to 
lift her hands—they had lost their power; she essayed to kick the Duc- 
tor’s shins, to let him know she was alive—but they, too, refused to do 
their duty. Watching his opportunity amid her contortions, the Doc- 
tor at length, pounced upon her nose. That broke the charm; the flood- 
gates were opened. I have an indistinct remembrance of a Babel- 
like hubbub, a struggle, a pouring out of the yials of wrath, and 
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the basins of water; blows, words, and darkness; a chase down stairs; 
the Doctor, with his coat upon his arm; and, as | looked back, methinks 
I tehed a tall, white figure, with a red nighicap half off, and gray 
hair streaming in the wind; a fist clenched, and arm stretched out; 
anda face—such a face!—it seemed the very genius of hypochon- 
dria. ‘And what doesal! this mean?’ said I. ‘ That well or ill,’ said 
the Doctor, arranging his neckcloth, ‘she’ll plague me no more.’ 
H. 





THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 


* Now lend the eye a terrible aspect, 

Set firm the teeth, and stretch the nostrils wide, 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To its full height. ‘Hen, PF. 


On! was ye ne’er a schoolboy? 

And did you never train, 

And feel tat swelling of the heart, 
You never can again? 

Didst never meet, far down the street, 
With plumes and banners gay, 

While the kettle, for the kettle-drum 
Played your march, march away? 


It seems to me but yesterday, 

Nor scarce so long ago, 

Since we shouldered our musquets 
To charge the fearful fue. 

Our musquets were of cedar woed, 
With ramrod bright and new; 
With bayonet forever set, 

And painted barrel too. 


We charged upon a flock of geese, 
And put them all to flight, 

Except one sturdy gander 

That thought to show us fight; 
But, ah! we knew a thing or two; 
Our Captain wheeled the van— 
We routed him, we scouted him, 
Nor lost a single man. 


Our Captain was as brave a lad, 
As e’er commission bore; 








Our Country. 


All brightly shone his tin sword, 

And a paper cap he wore; 

He led us up the hill-side, 

Against the western wind, 

While the cockerel plume, that decked his head, 
Streamed bravely out behind. 


We shouldered arms, we carried arms, 
We charged the bayonet; 

And wo unto the mullen stalk, 

That in our course we met. 

At two o'clock the roll was called, 
And till the close of day, 

With our brave and plumed Captain, 
We fought the mimic fray,— 

When the supper bell, we knew so well, 
Came stealing up from out the dell, 
For our march, march away. 





OUR COUNTRY. 


‘ Disdain their peevish pride who rail on their native land, (whose worse fault is 
that it bred such ungrateful fools,) and in all their discourses prefer foreign countries, 
herein shewing themselves of kin to the wild Irish, in loving their nurses better than 
their mothers.’ Fuller’s Holy State, 


Ir js a narrow and selfish spirit that would teach us to think our coun- 
try incapable of improvement, simply, because it is our country; but 
far more illiberal, and infinitely more selfish, is that which would 
lead us to depreciate our own, and extol another land or nation for 
the meagre reason that the latter is not ours. The opinions of man- 
kind on these points have long been changing. The great truth 
taught by christianity, that all men are members of one family; and 
the consequent truth, that war between nations is war between breth- 
ren,—have been more and more incorporated, of late years, into the 
theory, and, in some degree, into the practice of politics, We hear no 
more of the axiom as to ‘ natural enemies;? we listen to those that 
speak, not of the interest of England, France, or America only, but 
of the interest of mankind. It is said that men are growing free, 
and truly in one sense they are growing free, for they have struck off 
one link from the heavy and galling chain of ignorance and preju- 
dice. Much has been done, but far more remainstobe done. The 
great majority of men, holding love of country to be a virtue and a du- 
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ty, hold it, moreover, to be a duty to think their country free from 
fault, and incapable of improvement. They consider themselves 
bound to support her—do what she will; to back her claim to any 
thing—be it what it may. They do not remember that the duty of 
the patriot is to forward and improve his native land, and that to do 
so, he must be willing to look upon things impartially, and weigh 
good and ill fairly. They do not remember, that though self-respect 
and self-improvement are duties in the individual, that man who 
should deny the existence of fault or imperfection in himself would 
be looked upon as vain, and obstinate, and blind to his own best in- 
terest. And this same spirit, which prompts us to put our own coun- 
try above all others, prompts us, also, to put our own section before all 
other sections; it is the author of national and sectional jealousy and 
bickering — and being so, it must be a wrong spirit. It were folly in 
America to claim equality with England in those things wherein 
no reasonable man could expect them to be equal. We ought to be 
willing to acknowledge our inferiority in some points, provided, that 
in industry, liberality, and all other things in which we can and 
should be even with her, we are so. And it would be folly, too, in 
the West, to claim what none can demand of her. She is young, and 
to pretend to the same degree of civilization that prevails in Europe, 
or along the Atlantic, would be to confound youth and age. But, 
though it is necessary to the improvement of a community, that it 
should know its faults and its wants, and though a true patriot would 
rather ask what his country lacks, than boast of what it possesses ,— 
there is much to excuse that spirit of vain glorying, which is consid- 
ered so characteristic of Americans. It is but a few years since our 
nation became a nation, and every man feels as though he were, in 
part, a founder of it; every man feels as though his hand had helped 
to break the fetters that once bound us; as though his mind had 
been present at the formation of that Constitution which made us 
one; itis our own work, we say, and no heirloom, and we have a 
right to feel proud of it. There may be selfishness in this feeling; 
there is; but yet, in this, and in the unwillingness to feel that any 
thing is now wanting, in the closing of the eye to defect, and the ear 
to. complaint, there is more enthusiasm than selfishness; unthinking, 
blind, and obstinate, it may be, but still honest, enthusiasm; and bad 
as it is, it claims from men some respect. But different, totally dif- 
ferent, is that state of mind which prompts the depreciation of what 
is immediately around us. If.a man of weak mind goes abroad, and 
has an opportunity of seeing wherein others are superior to his own 
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countrymen, he is too apt to return glad and proud of an opportunity 
to show his knowledge; to indulge that propensity common to us all, 
the love of distinction. If he abuses foreign parts, and praises his 
own soil and own fellows, why, he does no more than any clown can 
and wili do. But if he contemns whatever he sees about him, and 
affects to despise common things, he passes, with some, as a man of 
information; there is something mysterious to them, in this slighting 
of what they consider sacred; if what to them is great be to him 
little, how vast, they say to themselves, must his standard of greatness 
be! Could they see the undisguised soul of that man, they would 
find his standard of greatness was himself. He claims to be liberal, 
of enlarged, expanded mind—a true philanthropist; and many believe 
him; for, were it not so, why should he praise what is opposed to 
his own interest? They do not see that it is but the affectation of 
singularity ; they do not see that he cares not one jot for those whose 
manner he apes, or whose sentiment he echoes; nor yet for the man- 
ner or sentiment; they do not look into that secret niche where he 
has enshrined his own image, before which he offers incense and 
adulation; ner dream, that he is in his own person an incarnation of 
blind and petty selfishness, while he talks of candor and liber- 
ality. But it may be, that quite as many abuse their own home from 
‘peevish pride,’ as from self-seeing vanity. ‘There are men that look 
upon the scene around them to see only its defects; they can discern 
every dark spot in the landscape at their feet, but will not behold one 
ray of light. But ‘distance lends enchantment to the view;’ they 
can see the sunshine that tinges the mountain tops afar off, and they 
cry out, ‘ Behold our Canaan!’ If they were upon those mountains; 
if the prisons they hear of, but have no faith in, were before them; 
if the groans and threats, the echoes of which they now mock at as 
without meaning, were ringing in their ears,’trust me, they would 
hate and despise that land more than they now do this. Go where 
they will, it would always be the same; they would never be content; 
for their object is not toimprove themselves; they dream not that they 
are defective; not toimprove others, but to find a land where no im- 
provement is wanted. They cry out at the darkness, but will do 
nothing to gain light; they complain that the building is unfinished, 
but the judgment day might come, before they would raise their hand 
to lay one stone upon another. They have not even the excuse of 
‘the wild Irish, that love their nurses better than their mothers,’—for 
they love strangers, or pretend to, though in truth they love only 
themselves. ‘Take what class you will ‘of those who rail on their 
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native land, and in all their discourses, prefer foreign countries,’ and 
you will find self to lie at the bottom of their preference. It may be, 
they wish to make apparent their information; it may be, their liber- 
ality; and it may be, sickly and discontented peevishness, still it is 
the same spirit, and with it hut one course is to be pursued —disdain 
it. But while you disdain it in another, beware that the same spirit 
is not ruling yourself. Americans are too willing to adopt foreign 
manners, fashions, laws, and opinions, simply because they are for- 
eign. Upon the ground that we are a new nation, without experience, 
without history, or any thing within ourselves to be our guide,—Go 
abroad,men say. But because we are, as a nation, young, it does not 
by any means follow that we are a nation of children, to bow and 
receive precepts unquestioned. The Englishmafi has his own history 
and the history of all past time to govern him, and so have we; he 
forms his opinions upon faets, nearly or quite as accessible to us as 
tohim. If those opinions be correct, then adopt them; but do not 
adopt them because they are foreign, any more than you would adopt 
the opinions of antiquity, because they were broached a thousand 
years ago, It matters but littleas to manners and fashions, so that 
those we import be proper; though it would, I think, be more to our 
credit, to assert independence in small as well as great things—in 
bonnets and sleeves and petticoats, as well as constitution and laws. 
It might be well doubted, and would bear some argument, whether 
this servile reception of foreign appearances does not tend to make 
us receive without question, much of the reality—the literature and 
law of Europe; but that we must pass by, at present. Certain it is, 
that we do receive much of our literature and law, as though we were 
still colonies pinned to the skirt of Great Britain. The effect of litera- 
ture upon feeling and opinion is undoubied, and those feelings are 
brought into play continually; they are at the root of our institutions; 
they give the national tone and character; and like the coral worm, 
build up silently and slowly, what will endure when pyramids and 
temples have gone back to their original dust. ‘Then we ought sure- 
ly to consider well before we adopt any thing, however highly it may 
come recommended. We have come forward, and laid claim, in 
some respects, to rank first among nations. Liberty, like the prin- 
cess of the Arabian tale, stands aloof,to be won by that adventurer 
who shall be able—not to read a ‘riddle, or lift a magic sword, but—to 
know and govern himself. Many have tried and failed; we stand 
forth to try theexperiment once again. If we succeed, we do what 
Sparta, and Athens, and Rome, and more lately, France, could not do; 
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if we fail, our fall is the more fatal, and our shame the greater, inas- 
much as our opportunities have been far beyond theirs. Never was 
therea country that more required for its government the collected 
wisdom of the world; never one that required cooler and clearer 
heads, and more honest hearts to profit by that wisdom, We would 
be free; the first step toward freedom was taken when our fathers 
threw off religious bondage; the second, when they broke from civil 
chains; but the greater part of the long way to that temple, which 
no man has as yet seen, remains untrod. We must go on improv- 
ing day after day, year after year, and century after century, before 
we can, in truth, be called independent. One step must be to do 
away with bigotry of every kind, and under every disguise. To 
think we must be right, is madness; to hold that we cannot be right, 
is servility. Let us then, while we ‘ disdain their peevish pride, who 
rail on their native land, and in all their discourses, prefer foreign 
countries,’ also mistrust those whose blind patriotism can see nothing 
but prosperity and perfection in their own nation. Let us make our 
motto that all-applicable one of St Paul’s, ‘ Try all things, hold fast 
that which is good.’ ¥ 





LINES 


Supposep to be spoken by Arnold of Switzerland, who, in a battle 
with the Austrians, suffered himself to be trodden to death by his own 
countrymen, while by grasping and directing against himself a number 
of the Austrian spears, he opened a passage into their phalanx, other- 
wise impenetrable. 


Can ye be slaves? (and as he spoke, 
His proud lip curled, and from his eye 
The light of conscious triumph broke,) 
Will ye be slaves, when ye can die?— 
The mountains that our Maker gave 

To be our home, are bald and steep, 

But there is room there for a grave; 

The curling mist, and drifting cloud— 
Are they too cold to be a warrior’s shroud? 
No. To that land our hearts are knit; 
There do our loved ones’ ashes sleep; 
And floating on the midnight air, 
Around each grassy hillock there, 
The spirits of our fathers flit. 

Their feet the rugged mountains trod, 
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Nor asked they that man’s leave be given; 
Their fetter was the will of God, 

Their dungeon was the dome of heaven. 
Let us none other know; 

Brethren, myself a sacrifice 

I offer to the foe. 

If you have loved yon land— 

If you have loved the young, the fair, 
That you have left to tremble there, 
While with your own right hand, 

Your own heart’s blood, you win for them a home; 
If you have loved to hear 

The carol of the mountaineer— 

Whose birthright ’tis to roam,— 

Come swelling loud, and long, and clear, 
Upon the morning air; 

If you would scorn to wear 

The fetters of an earthly lord, 

Unknown, accursed, and abhorred; 

If, when these hills, around us now, 

*Mid fervent lightnings pass away, 

And darkness veils yon sun,— 

Within the halls of living day, 

Before the never-dying One, 

Ye would stand forth with dauntless brow,— 
Come now with me; and when the breath 
Is trodden from this iron frame, 

And all this strength is lost in death, 
Then be your battle-cry, my name. 

And if ye win this day; 

If Switzerland again is free— 

When, gathered by the mountain tree, 

Ye tell men of this fray, 

And fight your battle once again, 
Numbering o’er the martyred slain,— 
May I not hope that I shall share 

The burning tear, and whispered prayer! 
But if ye win it not; 

If Austria’s tyrant shall have power, 

To make ye mourn this day, and hour, 
And all accursed this spot; 

If you must live asslaves, or flee, 

Weep if you will—for liberty; 

Weep for the country of your birth; 
Weep for yourselves, your race, the earth, 
But not one tear for me. 
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ON NOVEL READING. 


The following remarks formed the substance of a dissertation read be- 
fore the St Louis branch of the American Lyceum. They were not in- 
tended for publication, and were handed over to us, by their ingenious au- 
thor, upon urgent solicitation. We wish it understood, on this as on all 
occasions, that we do not adopt the opinions of our correspondents as our 
own, but cheerfully give currency to arguments on either side of an inter- 
esting question. 


On the threshold of the subject, I would remark, that in attempting 
a vindication of works of fiction, I desire to be understood, as con- 
fining my cbservations to those only which are the productions of 
writers of respectability in their department, rejecting entirely, as 
indefensible, a mass of idly written, and ridiculous works, drawn 
without any knowledge or study of human nature, and which only 
create a wonder in the mind of the reader of intelligence and good 
taste, that readers could ever have been found for them; and the only 
redeeming quality of which is, the utter weakness, that prevents them 
from doing serious injury. These have all, thanks to that regenera- 
tion in this department of literature, of which I am about to speak, 
been completely thrust aside, and now only serve to lumber the shelves 
of the circulating library,and swell its catalogue. He, who in treat- 
ing on this subject, assumes any of these as among the read novels 
of the day, argues entirely on false premises. I wish, therefore, to 
be understood, in using the terms ‘works of fiction,’ and ‘ novels,’ as 
alluding to such only asare worthy of the name. 

The present day may becalled the age of novelists. Until recent- 
ly, this department of literature has not enlisted writers of a high 
order of talent, but has generally been consigned to those of an infe- 
rior grade. ‘This observation will apply to every period of the histo- 
ry of English literature, until the present century; for, although such 
minds as those of Richardson, Fielding, and Smollet, have occasion- 
ally shed lustre on this branch of writing, yet the comparative num- 
ber of writers of genius, has always been so immeasurably small, as 
scarcely to produce any effect. It has been reserved for this age, 
and to one of the great master spirits of it, to raise this department 
of writing from its debased condition, and place it even in the fore- 
most ranks of literature. 

The unexampled success of the illustrious Scott, has been the 
means of directing the labors of many other writers of great, various, 
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and acknowledged powers, into this species of composition, and its 
entire renovation has been the consequence. A great improvement in 
the public taste has succeeded. The secondary and inferior compo- 
sitions of preceding ages, are now no longer tolerated, but have been 
succeeded by works bearing the impress of genius, and written with 
a power fully equal to that displayed in the highest departments of 
literature, 

It is impossible, that works so universally read, as the productions 
of many of the popular authors of the day, should be without their 
effect upon the community. From the excellence of their language, 
the perusing them cannot fail to improve at least the style of the 
reader. One cannot frequently read an author, without contracting 
something of his manner, although he may be insensible of it; and I 
have no doubt, that considerable improvement in the manner of the 
readers and writers of the day, has already been produced in this way. 

This, however, is buta minor advantage; another, and a far great- 
er one is, the tendency to create a love of reading. ‘This isa reading 
age. One of the strongest characteristics of the age in which we 
live, is, its encouragement of literature. Writers of merit, are not 
now neglected,and the poverty of the man of letters is no longer pro- 
verbial. Poets no longer live in garrets. No Otways starve, and no 
Chattertons are stung by the neglect of conscious merit, to commit sui- 
cide. But above all, ours is a reading country. It is our pride, that 
knowledge is placed within the reach of every man; and he among 
us, who does not read, will find himseif behind the times in which he 
lives. A citizen of our favored land, in order to discharge the duties 
appertaining to him as one of the sovereign people, to understand the 
interests of his country, and tobe able to decide on the great questions 
of policy, which will be submitted to his decision, must read much. 
But the habit of reading, as well as all other habits, must be created 
early in life. Put into the hands of the youth properly selected 
works of fiction, and he will read them with avidity, will become fond 
of reading, and will associate with the idea of books, that of pleas- 
ure. But give him works on drier and less interesting subjects, 
suited to his more mature years, and he will not voluntarily read 
them; and if compelled to do so, will, in all probability, contract a 
dislike for books, that will endure through life. But let the habit of 
reading be once formed, and there is little fear but that the lad, as he 
ripens into the mature man, will gradually adopt the -studies suited to 
his age. 


_ Some of the most eminent men of our day, are known to be, even 
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in advanced years, constant readers of novels. The celebrated Wil- 
liam Pinkney, of Maryland, to whom Missouri is so much indebted 
for his great exertions in her behalf in a time of need, after severe 
labor in his profession during the day before that of his sudden and 
lamented decease, spent nearly the whole night immediately prece- 
ding that event, in reading a new Waverly novel. Now, is it not 
highly probable, that some of these great men may have early con- 
tracted a love of reading and study, by indulging in that kind of read- 
ing to which they still resort for relaxation and amusement? 

The reading of that class of novels called historical, which form a 
great portion of our fictions, has the inevitable tendency of creating 
a taste for the study of history. It is the custom of writers of histo- 
rical novels —a custom perfected by Scott — to select some interest- 
ing period of history, and so to conduct their narrative, as to illus- 
trate the events of the period, and to interweave some of its promi- 
nent incidents into their story. Iam aware that this union of truth 
and fiction, has been strongly objected to, on account of a tendency 
with which it is charged, of conveying false and romantic impres- 
sions of historical events. But this objection, to be valid, presupposes 
in the reader, an incapacity to distinguish between the fact and fiction 
of the story, which, certainly, among intelligent readers, is far from 
the truth. On the contrary, the strong interest created in the fate of 
the characters of well written works of this description, will of it- 
self, by leading the reader to the authentic records of the time, for 
further information concerning them, obviate this objection. Few who 
have ever read the novel of Kenilworth, for instance, have ever laid it 
down without feeling a strong desire to compare the proud, the im- 
pervious Elizabeth of the author, with the Elizabeth of history. And 
who ever rose from the perusal of this splendid fiction, without feel- 
ing an unquenchable desire to pursue, step by step, the after life of 
the gallant Raleigh, and to learn by what possible means, in the case 
of oneso brave, so learned, and so wise, the prophecy of the stupid 
Blount, that ‘sharp wits would bring sharp axes and dull blocks ac- 
quainted,’ could be accomplished. 

This kind of reading has the advantage of stamping indelibly upon — 
the mind, the historical facts connected with it. We read history 
with but little feeling of interest in its characters. There is too lit- 
tle individuality about them. We read of a monarch, that-he suc- 
ceeded tothe throne, governed badly or wisely, died peaceably or vio- 
lently, and was gathered to his fathers; and we pass on to his succes- 
sor, without having our feelings sufficiently enlisted, to impress the 
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facts strongly upon the mind. But let the wand of the magician of 
the North but touch the picture, and how vivid it becomes! We are 
admitted to the counsels of kings and princes; their most inmost hearts 
are laid open before us; their most secret and cherished motives are 
made known to us; we almost participate in their deliberations, and 
we witness theit conclusions. Our interest is strongly excited, and 
an indelible impression is made on the mind, This impression, as 
received from most of the popular writers of the day, is true 
to history. Admitting that inorder to keep up the interest of the 
narrative, the incidents are more highly colored than is justified by 
the plain facts, yet, the desire of making ourselves better acquainted 
with the real history of the personages who have so deeply interested 
us, will almost certainly lead us to read the volumes of history. So 
confident am I of the advantages thus resulting from good historical 
novels, that I have no hesitation in calling them the hand-maids of 
history. 

Works of fiction have another recommendation; it is the great de- 
gree of pleasure resulting from the perusal of them. The poet tells 
us too truly, that 

‘ Life’s vale is filled with sighs and tears, 

Of joys in one short hour forgot, 

Of griefs remembered still for years.’ 
But among these same forgotten joys, I appeal to the novel reader, to 
say if the reading of works of invention, is one of the least consid- 
erable. It is the source, to thesusceptible mind, of a very high grati- 
fication. Ihave no fellowship of feeling with him whose heart does 
not expand with gratitude to Walter Scott, I will not say-Sir Walter, 
—the ‘little honor is no honor here’—as the beguiler of many other- 
wise heavy hours. No better evidence can be given of the positive 
enjoyment resulting from the reading of fiction, than the almost uni- 
versal indulgence init. It is attractive to all ages and conditions — 
the old as well as the young, the high and the lowly, the dwellers in 
palaces and the inhabitants of cottages, the wise and the ignorant, 
all read novels; grave judges, wise legislators, and even reverend 
divines, occasionally relax from the gravity of their stations, and seek 
amusement in this pleasing mental indulgence. 

Se highly delightful is this enjoyment to minds of a suitable con- 
struction, that one of them has actually defined a state of perfect hap- 
piness to be, to ‘lie on a sofa all day, and read novels,’ A Spanish 
king, when he saw a student convulsed with laughter, with a book in 
his hand, exclaimed, ‘that student is either mad, or reading Don 
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Quixote.’ Now I would ask, is it philanthropic, is it charitable, to 
attempt to deprive us of this, call it weak if you will, but certainly 
harmless and innocent amusement? Pity for poor human nature, with 
its acknowledged preponderance of suffering and sorrow, should 
teach us great circumspection in still further reducing its already 
scanty proportion of joys. 

Although fiction is capable of pleasing and entertaining us at all 
periods of life, it is in the morning of our days that we most relish it. 
Youth is the season of enjoyment; and it seems to have been de- 
signed by the great Creator, that this period of life should exceed in 
happiness any succeeding portion of it. Indeed, it seems as though 
x beneficent Maker had bestowed upon us, at that period, a jgeen rel- 
ish for enjoyment, as a kind of counterbalance for the anxieties, in“ 
quietudes, and sorrows of after life. He that would, without a strong 
conviction of its impropriety, drawn from thorough reflection and in- 
vestigation, take from this happy season even one of its pleasures, has 
much to answer for. 

It not unfrequently happens that an individual is thrown into a sit- 
uation where he is cut off from all intercourse with his accustomed 
society, and his previous habits of life are suspended. Such is the 
case with those who travel in savage countries, and those whom the 
chances of war or other causes, shut up in prisons. In such situa- 
tions, works of fiction have been found to be of the greatest advan- 
tage. Observe the man who has been laid, for months, upon a bed of 
suffering, with a limb crushed, waiting for the slow operations of na- 
ture to restore him to his wonted health; unable even to change his 
position without much suffering, while his mind, free and uncontrolled, 
participates not in the prostration of his body, but chafes and frets its 
bodily habitation so as to mar the skill of the healer. The creations 
of the imagination are bidden to rise before him, he gradually becomes 
interested in what he hears, his own griefs are forgottén, he yields to 
the fascination of the story, and his mind slides into a pleased state of 
gentle excitement. 

One of the best argumeats in favor of fictitious writings is, that 
they offer an excellent medium for the conveyance of moral instruc- 
tion; and here, as in a case before alluded to, the superior vividness 
of their impression, over that of naked fact,is highly productive of 
the desired end. Do we wish to impress upon the youthful mind, any 
great moral truth, and endeavor to produce conviction by dry and 
abstract argument, we may, perhaps, so convince him that he may 
not be able to find a ready answer; but his heart is untouched, his 
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imagination unaffected, and he soon forgets all that has been said to 
him. But let us call into the aid of argument, a pleasing allegory, 
or an instructive fable, and the listener becomes at once interested. 
If the task is well performed, he becomes completely absorbed in the 
narrative, identifies himself with the hero, listens with him to the song 
of the syren, reasons with him, and with him weighs the momentary 
pleasure against the future evil; with him arrives at the correct 
conclusion; and finally sees him happy and blest, as the result of his 
virtuous determination. 

In this manner a great amount of moral instruction may be im- 
pressed upon the mind, more advantageously than by any other 
methodaghort of actual experience. Nay, perhaps these lessons are 
sometimes superior to those derived from our own observation. In 
real life, where only the surface of things is exposed to us; where 
the heart and all its emotions are concealed from us, and where there 
is an impenetrable veil between us and the picture, we are very apt 
to be deceived by appearances, and to form our conclusions from the 
contemplation of the present only. We see that ‘ vice doth triumph, 
virtue vice obey’—we observe the good man in adversity, and the 
wicked apparenily prosperous and happy, and are unable to pene- 
trate their hearts, and see the picture there reversed; we cannot 
trace out their future lives, and learn wisdom from the result, and we 
are tempted to form conclusions injurious to the cause of virtue. 
But in the moral lesson of fiction, we are saved from any such un- 
just inference. The picture is presented to us in its true light, di- 
vested of all false coloring. Vice is stripped of its disguise, and ex- 
hibited to us in its real deformity; while virtue, although for a time 
depressed, is eventually lifted up to her own high place. 

Instruction thus eonveyed must produce a salutary and lasting 
effect upon the mind. No one who has in his youth read the beauti- 
ful and instructive Moral Tales of Miss Edgeworth, can ever entirely 
forget them, or quite divest himself of their good effects. Although 
many years have elapsed since I have even seen them, yet the rec- 
ollection of some of them is even now quite fresh in my memory. 
Whether they and similar works have, in my own case, produced the 
salutary effect I have attributed to them, it becomes me not to say; 
but of this I am certain, that her beautiful story, ‘ Waste Not, Want 
Not,’ has saved me from the perpetration of. more than one extrava- 
gance. 

The advantages of this method of communicating moral instruction 
are too manifest to have long escaped the attention of the moralist ; 
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and we consequently find that it was resorted to at a very early 
period. It would be difficult to fix the time of its introductien, as it 
was adopted by the earliest writers; and it has never since been 
without its supporters. But it has been reserved to this age, to push 
this means of imparting instruction to an almost incredible extent. 
A portion of the philanthropists of the day, animated by the highest 
of all good motives, the future welfare of man, have, among the nu- 
merous means resorted to, to save sinners from the error of their 
ways, invenied and published vast numbers of little fictions, suited to 
the understanding and condition of the mass of the people, and have 
circulated them far and wide with an industry and effect almost in- 
credible. There is nosection of country, however remote, in which 
these little novels have not made their appearance; the inhabitants 
of the most densely populated districts, and most crowded cities are 
gratuitously and abundantly supplied with them; they are continually 
presented to the eye of the stranger on board steamboats, at the hotels, 
and wherever he may turn his footsteps. He who has not recently 
travelled in the populous districts of our country, can form no ade- 
quate idea of the extent to which this means of instruction is carried, 
and of the zeal, industry, and concert, necessary to produce such re- 
sults. In short, it seems that nothing less than an unseen and mirac- 
ulous agency was capable of spreading them so silently, and so 
wondrously over the whole land.* The motives of these active and 
untiring distributors of tracts, cannot be otherwise than highly phil- 
anthropic—for I cannot for a moment believe the uncharitable and 
ungenerous imputations that are cast upon them. Now, seeing that 
these highly philanthropic persons thus, by their actions, prove their 
belief in the efficacy of fictions, as a medium of instruction, one 
might suppose that other fictions, the chief object of which is to in- 
culcate virtue, (an object less exalted than theirs, but certainly not in 
opposition to it,) would find in them, if not positive advocates, at least 
liberal opponents. But, alas! how far is this from the fact. They 
have, some of them, proved:the most unsparing enemies to novels 
generally, pouring out upon them the vials of their wrath, without 
discrimination. It has so happened, that works of fiction have been 


* Without wishing to deprive our ingenious friend of the benefit of an 
argument which is certainly plausible, it is proper to state, that a portion 
of the religious community have always dissented from the practice of 
circulating fictitious tracts, and that latterly, the American Tract Society 
have determined to abandon it, and to print no narrative tract hereafter, 
without evidence of its authenticity. 
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gratuitously and freely distributed at a place of worship, and on the 
same day, and from the pulpit of the same place of worship, the most 
ursparing and undiscriminating denunciations have been poured out 
upon novels and their readers. 

It has been said against works of fiction, that the time einployed 
in reading themis wasted. The same might be said of every amuse- 
ment, and the stern ascetic who would apply this objection, would, 
were his principle extended, rob us of all that is ornamental or ele- 
gant in life. Every innocentamusement, every graceful accomplish- 
ment, would in time be sacrificed; human nature would be despoiled 
of much that now aids to make it endurable, and in the end, man- 
kind would become fit inmates only of cloisters and convents. It 
is useless toargue against an objection having so direct a tendency to 
produce such consequences; and I hope. I have already shown that 
time employed in reading works of fiction, is not entirely misapplied. 
If this kind of reading is atall likely to produce, in the youthful mind, 
a love of books, to improve his style of speaking or writing, to cre- 
ate a fondness for history, and to convey instruction, I have sufficient- 
ly refuted the charge. 

Another objection against novel reading is, that it creates fulse and 
romantic impressions on the mind; that it accustoms its votaries to 
view the every-day occurrences of life through a false medium, and 
to be continually and digadvantageously comparing them with the 
more romantic and exciting incidents of fiction. That, for instance, 
a young lady who habitually reads nevels, may become so romantic, 
as to expect to be wooed in some remarkable and novel-like manner, 
and may refuse the addresses of a worthy and suitable man, because 
he makes his passion known toher in a plain matter-of-fact kind of 
way. These would certain!y be very valid objections, if supported, 
But where is the proof to be found? Such consequences could not be 
produced without being known to many witnesses. What testimony 
has ever been brought forward to establish them? Ihave never heard 
of but one Dorcasina Shelden, and her existence was an ideal one. 

But is it not more likely that instead of comparing the incidents of 
real life with the fictions of the novelist, we should reverse the pro- 
cess, and compare the fiction with the fact, assuming the latter, and 
not the former, as the standard. But let us endeavor to inquire 
whether it is true of the latter kind of novels, that they have a ten- 
dency to produce, on the minds of their readers, any of the effects just 
alluded to. Experience has shown that a novel to be successful, 
must be natural; the characters must be mere men and women, and 
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the incidents such as would be not unlikely to befal them; the actors 
must be governed by the feelings and passions which find an echo in 
the breast of the reader, and the exhibition of the effects of those 
passions and feelings must be natural. Fictitious works of any other 
character, although they may, perhaps, glitter in the popular favor 
for a time, seldom or never gain an enduring reputation. It is to his 
close adherence to nature, to the fidelity with which he pourtrays the 
workings of natural passions upon the minds of his characters, and 
the natural results produced thereby, that Shakspeare is, perhaps, 
most indebted for the proud station in literature which has been as- 
signed him. It is to its simple unromantic incident, and to the 
fidelity to nature with which its characters are drawn, that the Vicar 
of Wakefield, that work of consummate but well concealed art, owes 
its lasting popularity. 

The great novelist of our day has been compared with Shaks- 
peare, and the closest point of resemblance has been found to be that 
thorough knowledge of man displayed by both of them, and their 
capacity to represent correctly the effects of the passions upon the 
human mind. Now I would ask, can the productions of such minds 
as these, of men whose great excellence is that they have studied and 
understand human nature,—can works confessedly modelled on the 
real incidents and real characters of life, be at all likely to produce in 
the minds of their readers, that sickly excitement, that mawkish sen- 
sibility, which this charge implies? Such consequences may have 
sometimes been produced, on very weak minds, by such works as in 
the commencement of this argument I have disclaimed, but surely 
not by the vigorous productions which now constitute the mass of fa- 
vorite novels. 

Another objection to works of fiction is, that they injure the mor- 
als of the reader. The man who originated this objection must have 
been exceedingly unfortunate in the selection of his novels, or he 
must have had a singular capacity for seeing evil, where evil did not 
exist. repeat that | am not the indiscriminate advocate of all that 
has been written in this department; on the contrary, I confess, 
that works deserving nothing but the most severe condemna- 
tion, have been given to the public under the name of novels. 
These I disclaim; protesting at the same time against the unfairness 
of condemming an entire department of writing, because the vicious 
have sometimes selected it as a channel through which to vent their 
venom on mankind. ‘To found our opinions of novels on the faults of 
works of this kind, would surely be unwise and unjust. It would be 
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the more unfair, because this kind of argument is never applied to 
any other branch of composition, although it might, with the same 
results and with equal propriety, be used against every other. Philos- 
ophy, for instance, has been made a medium for attacking the sub- 
limest truths of religion. I have even seen a work of which the 
word ‘philosophy’ formed a part of the title, which denied the exist- 
ence of a God! Yet who, because the enemies of religion have se- 
lected this channel for the dissemination of their destructive doctrines, 
ever even thought of denouncing the ennobling study of moral philo- 
sophy ? 

Novels intended to inculcate moral lessons, may be divided into 
two great classes. ‘The plan pursued in the first is, to endow pre-em- 
inently their hero with all the graces and virtues of humanity, to paint 
him so strong in principle, so firm in all that constitutes true honor, as 
to be entirely superior to the allurements of vice, and quite incapable 
of abberation from the path of rectitude. He is then exposed to a series 
of the strongest and most incessant temptations, which address them- 
selves in turn to his different passions, vainly endeavoring to overthrow 
those principles, which are more than equal to the encounter, and from 
the triumph of which a great moral lesson is drawn. In the other class, 
the hero is a mere man, Abounding with much in disposition that is 
amiable and endearing, generous and frank, the pink of courtesy and 
courage, he is rash, self-relying, and indiscreet, wanting that firmness 
of principle which is the result of reason and philosophy. He is al- 
so exposed to the fascination of pleasure and vice, and though his 
innate good qualities enable him to escape from many of them, yet 
he is occasionally suffered to yield to others in order to afford a prac- 
tical exhibition of the consequences of a dereliction from virtue. Af- 
ter severely punishing him for his want of firmness and fixed princi- 
ple, he is made to profit by his experience, becomes convinced that 
there is no true happiness in vicious courses; and after the strength 
of his principles is proved, rendered happy in the possession of them. 
Almost all the new popular moral novels are constructed either direcily 
or indirectly on one or the other of these plans, oron a combination of 
them. it is difficult to concsive how the perusal of a work drawn on 
either of the above models, can possibly affect, injuriously, the morals 
of the reader; how the study of the life of one so strong in virtuous 
principle as to be able to resist the allurements of pleasure in her 
most seductive form; to accompany him, step by step, to witness 
with what ease the good man resists the blandishments of vice; and 
to behold the eventual reward, even in this world, of a virtuous life, 
can impair the principles of the reader. 
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It has been objected, that in novels some of the scenes are so 
highly colored, vice is presented in forms so seductive, that although 
the hero of the tale prove firm against them, the youthful reader may 
not. If we could always keep our youth beyond the reach of the 
vortex of dissipation, and in entire ignorance of the existence of vi- 
cious pleasures, until their principles should be fixed, and their habits 
matured, it might be proper to deny them access to the works in 
question. But as no one will be found to maintain this proposition, 
and as we all know too well, that a rigid control over youth cannot be 
maintained sufficiently long to steel him against the allurements of 
vice, that he must escape parental control and be thrown on his own 
resources, precisely at that period when he is least likely to offer 
much resistance to those seductions, is it not better to give him, in ad- 
vance, some idea of, the form of the dangers with which his path will 
be beset? Is it not better to describe the enemy, so that on his ap- 
proach, he may be known and resisted? Or, shall he, for the first 
time, behold the enemy when he has lodged himself in the citadel? 
Which of us, on sending his beloved son on a far journey, through a 
wild and savage country, would let him depart without again and 
again advising him of the nature and extent of the dangers he would 
have to encounter! And shall we do less, when the journey is the 
journey of life? The travellers on the bridge, in Addison’s allegory, 
would have fared better, had they beforehand studied a chart exhib- 
iting the broken places and the concealéd trap-doors which proved so 
fatal to them. 

I will close my observations, by suggesting one or two of the prob- 
able causes of the opposition to novel reading. There is a feeling of 
our nature, of the existence of which we are all aware, which pro- 
duces a strong opposition to any pleasure in which we feel ourselves 
prohibited from indulging, but in which we see others participating 
to a great extent, and with apparent gratification. That such a feel- 
ing is inherent in human nature, and that it contributes greatly to the 
unsparing hostility against this and other amusements, which we see 
daily exhibited, I firmly believe. 

Much of the prejudice entertained against novels, is the result of 
opinions formed on the perusal of that class which I have more than 
once disclaimed, and which are now, by common consent, discarded 
by novel readers. I call, therefore, on the more liberal of our op- 
ponents, to pause and examine into the justice of theircourse, which, 
although it may have been justified heretofore, is certainly now, by that 
thorough renovation and complete revolution in this branch of writ- 
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ing, which’ is one of the characteristics of the age, rendered unjust 
and unwise. Let them, and all others who doubt, divest themselves 
entirely of all previously entertained opinions and prejudices, and 
read one Waverly novel, and form ti¢ir decision solely from the peru- 
sal, andI have no fear of the result. 





DANVILLE. 


DANVILLE is the seat of justice for Vermillion county, Illinois. It 
is situated ona high bluff, on the north bank of the Big Vermillion, a 
branch of the Wabash river. It is 120 miles south of Chicago; 105 
miles north of Vincennes; 140 miles northeast of .Vandalia; 120 east 
of Springfield; 12 miles west of the Wabash river. 

The population of the village is about 350. There are six stores, 
two groceries, two taverns, two tanyards, one carding machine, two 
blacksmith’s shops, one saddler, two shoemakers, eleven carpenters, 
two bricklayers, three lawyers, and two physicians. Thereis alsoa 
post office, a land office for the sale of United States’ lands, and an 
office for the sale of the Saline reservation. 

There is in the village, one Presbyterian and one Baptist clergv- 
man; and several Methodist preachers in the county. 

A good brick courthouse, forty feet square, and two stories high, is 
in progress, and will be finished in the course of the year. A good 
school for boys. 

The water is good, and in great abundance; aad plenty of stone- 
coal, limestone, and timber are found near the town. 

The county contains ten thousand inhabitants. The land is very 
rich, high, and rolling; and handsomely diversified with prairie and 
timber, about an equal proportion of each. The timber is remarka- 
bly fine. There are four sawmills, and two gristmills, within two and 
a half miles of the tuwn. 

The Vermillion river, on which the town is situated, affords water 
enough for large steamboats to Danville, for several months in the 
year, and for smaller craft throughout the year. The Legisiature ap- 
propriated $2,000, in 1829, to improve the river and make bridges, 
which is yet unexpended. 

For several years, the merchants have procured goods from New 
York, and other eastern cilies, by way of Chicago, at the expense of 
$3 00 per hundred pounds, from New York, which is cheaper than 
the freight by the southern route. 
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A State road from Shawneetown to Chicago, through Danville, has 
been surveyed and located under the authority of the Legislature, and 
mile-stones erected. 

Emigrants who wish good lands, and a country eminently suited to 
all the purposes of agriculture, can be accommodated here; and me- 
chanics would find employment. 





‘QUISQUE SUA FORTUNA FABER, 


Or no people can it be more truly said, that ‘each is the artificer of 
his own fortune,’ than of the rising population of the Western States. 
The settled feelings and enthralling customs of the old world, and of 
the older States, have not yet sunk down, with their torpifying influ- 
ence, on our virginland. There are a few among us, who roamed these 
wilds with the panther and the savage; patriarchs of the soil, whose 
toils have purchased for them a quiet resting-place for the evening of 
their lives, whose grey hairs will whiten in the frosts of a few more 
winters, before they sink in silence to their graves, to be remembered 
as the first fearless adventurers in this drear and dangerous wilder- 
ness. But our inhabitants are, for the most part, the young and the 
middle aged, the enterprising of our species; men, who with high hopes 
and firm hearts, are pressing forward in the race of life; who have 
severed the ties that bound them to other scenes, have sought this rising 
land, and thrown themselves into an arena, where each must rise, if 
rise he do, by the unassisted energies of his own mind. The honors 
of a father or agrandfather, confer no distinction upon their descend- 
ants. ‘He that bears himself like a gentleman, is here deemed 
‘worthy to have been born a gentleman.’ It will not be entirely use- 
less to point such men to the living examples before us; to Clay, 
Ewing, McLean, McArthur, anda host of others, whose own powers 
have raised them to stations the most honorable, which they are filling 
as creditably to themselves, as profitably to the community. ButI 
will not extol their merits. He 

* Who deserves well, needs not another’s praise.’ 


All of us love the honor of the world,and the approbation of our 
own consciences; but how few will be at the continued pains necessa- 
ry to the acquisition of permanent greatness. We can form plans for 
the attainment of desired ends, and talk of what we will do, with re- 


markable facility; but we fret away those energies in changing our 
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schemes, which are necessary to bear us steadily forward. We are 
conscious that 

‘A man who means success, should soar above 

A soldier’s feather, or a lady’s glove;’ 
and still we trifle with the trifling. We do not undertake great enter 
prises, so long as we can amuse ourselves with small ones; we are 
doubtful of our success, fearful that our merits will not be discovered, 
and that our labor will be in vain. We think too much of obtaining 
and too little of deserving a reward, which, after a}], will not answer 
our excited expectations. It is not wealth, or title, or distinction, that 
will satisfy a grasping mind, which can be quieted only by the con- 
sciousness of having performed its duties. 

The opinions of others are not often to be relied on. Our own 
thorough investigation will lead us to more certain results. It is truly 
said, that ‘ opinions formed from opinions, are but clouds sailing under 
clouds, which impress shadows upon shadows.’ The man who bases 
his opinions upon his own experience and reflection, and pursues his 
course with a fixedness of resolution which yields to no ordinary 
obstacle, disregarding the hootings of the mob, that ‘scum which 
rises uppermost when the nation boils,’ will lead and not follow the 
opinions of his fellows; will give and not ask advice; will wield the pur- 
poses and energies of other minds, and direct them at his will. If 
he seeks to join himself to truth, wherever it may be found, he will 
invariably come out with the dominant party, and contribute by his 
efforts, to hasten correct conclusions in others. It has been publicly 
proclaimed, by one who should have known better, that truth is al- 
ways with the minority. Such assertions may be, at times, conve- 
nient, but they jar strangely with common sense. Qap the contrary, 
truth, considered in itself, has been beautifully compared to‘ a gentle 
spring or water-source, warm from the genial earth, and breathing 
up into the snowdrift that is piled over and around its outlet. It turns 
the obstacle into its own form and character, and as it makes its way, 
increases its stream. And should it be arrested in its course by a 
chilling season, it suffers delay, not loss, and waits only for a change 
in the wind to awaken, and again roll onwards.’ 

Many have the deplorably bad taste to be perfectly satisfied with 
themselves. To such, | will say nothing. Improvement and educa- 
tion, of some kind, is necessary to all greatness. I do not mean such 
education as is evinced by a diploma, that 
‘ Passport signed for wit and knowledge, 

And current under seal of college;’ 
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but education in its broadest sense, whether obtained from books, 
from observation, or from reflection; that sort of intelligence which 
is a companion at home, and an introduction to society, which abol- 
ishes castes, and brings the laborer up to the level of the duke. 

On the tomb of Franklin, our nation have placed this inscription: 

‘Eripuit ceelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.’ 
More would have been useless. To have snatched the lightning from 
heaven, and their sceptres from the tyrants of earth, is honor enough 
for any mortal. Andare there not thousands in our land, who have 
equal opportunities with Franklin for distinction? Thousands who 
may, if they will, be honored while they live, and ‘darken nations 
when they die.’ 

But I will close these remarks in the words of one of our first ora 
tors, who said, in addressing a society of young gentlemen,— 

‘You may, if you please, become literary fops and dandies, and 
acquire the affected lisp and drawling nonchalance of the London 
cockney; or you may learn to wield the herculean club of Doctor 
Johnson. You may skim the surface of science, or fathom its depths; 
you may become florid declaimers, or cloud-compelling reasoners; 
you may dwindle into political ephemera, or plume your wings for 
immortality, with Hamilton, Jay, Jefferson, the Adamses, and a host 


of living worthies. You may become dissolute voluptuaries and de- 
bauchees, and perishin disgrace; or you may climb the steeps of 
glory, and have your names given, by the trumpet of fame, to the 
four quarters of the globe. In short, you may become the shame or 
the ornament of your families; a curse or a blessing to your country.’ 





CINCINNATI. 


In looking back at the advance of America, we are inclined to 
think it not only unprecedented, but unaccountable. The cause of 
this impression is, that we regard rather the absolute than the rela- 
tive advance. We look at the effect, and find it without a parallel, 
but do not consider that the cause was unparalleled also. The first 
settlers of America, although they came from a civilized land, armed 
with the might of civilization, had fearful odds to contend with. 
They came to an unknown country, to cope with a race whose man- 
ner of warfare they understood but imperfectly, and whose strength 
and courage was then unbroken; if they were in want, they were to 
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look across the wide ocean for succor; if pressed by the enemy, there 
was no place of refuge to flee to:—before them was the wilderness, 
behind them the sea; the sky above was inclement, the ground be- 
neath, sterile. But in despite of all these disadvantages, and count- 
less others, the colonies went on increasing. When they had become 
in some measure independent, no longer obliged to look abroad for their 
very ‘ breath of life’ as it were ; when they had within themselves means 
of defence and security, then thousands came forward to join them. 
They brought over the arts and advantages of civilized life, and 
brought them to a land where a man had but to ask for a home, and 
it was given him; to a land,too, where all stood side by side to con- 
tend on equal terms. It wasa new state of things, and the result 
was of necessity new. America, like Minerva, sprang forth— not a 
child, feeble, and helpless, and ignorant, but—already proportioned and 
armed, with life and intelligence in her eye, and a tongue instinct with 
wisdom. 

If this was true of America as a whole; and if, though new, it was 
natural, and easily accounted for; more true was it of this Western 
country, and the causes were quite as visible. The first pioneers of 
Kentucky and Ohio had, it is true, to meet the savages ina warfare = 
as deadly as the wars of New England, but they understood far bet- = 
ter than the pilgrims, the mode in which tomeet them. The country 4 
was better known; the savages, though they now made more general : 
use of fire-arms, were, on the other hand, weakened, and in some de- 
gree overawed. The ground itself was more fertile; the climate 
more pleasant; incase of war or want, the Atlantic States were com- 
paratively near; and after the revolutionary struggle was over, sol- 
diery was at hand to act as a safeguard. 

When it was known to the world that there was a country west of 
the Alleghanies, pleasant, and fertile beyond description, thousands 
| would have flocked to it at once, but for fear of the savages; and as 
| | soon as that hindrance was removed, thousands did come hither. And 

they came not so much a colony, as a nation; they took possession of 
the country, rather than settled it. A seed was not thrown into the 
ground to swell and germinate, and grow up little by little to a tree; 
but a strong and living scion was planted here, and it became atree = 
at once. 

But the remarkable advance of Cincinnati, though referable to the 
same general causes, is less easily explained, and has been, by many, 
considered unnatural and forced. Let us examine its history, and 
learn, if possible, the causes of its sudden growth. 
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The first settlement in Ohio, was made in 1788, by General Rufus 
Putnam, who came out as the agent of the ‘Ohio Company,’ of Bos- 
ton; this settlement was at Marietta, at the mouth of the Musking- 
um. Previous to this, in 1784, the country lying upon the Musk- 
ingum, the Scioto, and the Great and Little Miami, had been ceded to 
the United States. In the winter of 1786, Mr Benjamin Stites of Red- 
stone, now Browgsville, upon the Monongahela, visited New York, 
where Congress was then in session, with a view to purchase of them 
a tract of Jand between the Miamies. This beautiful country had 
been first visited by Col Bowman, in 1779, when leading an expedition 
against the Indians; and afterwards by General Clark, when upon a 
similar errand. From the accounts of those engaged in these expedi- 
tions, as to the fertility of the soil and the beauty of its situation, 
many had been induced to think of a settlement in this tract, and some, 
probably, had been down the river to look at it. But dread of the 
Indians prevented any permanent foothold. When Mr Stites, as 
mentioned above, visited New York, he was introduced to John Cleves 
Symmes, of New Jersey, at that time a member of Congress, whose 
influence and aid in effecting his purchase, he asked and obtained. 
Mr Symmes, however, before completing the contract, wished to visit 
the country; he accordingly crossed the mountains, and descended the 
Ohio to Louisville. Being pleased with the country, he purchased 
upon his return, a million of acres, lying upon the Ohio, between the 
Miamies. Part of this he soon sold to Matthias Denman; and part 
to Mr Stites, who had first interested him in the matter. Upon the 
purchase of the former, Cincinnati is built; that of the latter was at 
the mouth of the Little Miami. Mr Denman, in a short time, made 
Col Robert Patterson and John Filson, of Kentucky, joint proprie- 
tors with himself, in the tract that he had purchased. Mr Filson, in 
1788, was killed by the Indians, during an excursion through the 
country. In November of this year, (1788,) the first settlement was 
made in the Miama purchase, at Columbia, by Mr Stites. To this 
place Mr Symmes soon after came with six soldiers. On the 24th 
of December, Israel Ludlow, who, after the death of Filson, had be- 
come joint proprietor with Denman and Patterson, with about twenty 
persons, left Limestone, now Maysville, to commence a settlement on 
their purchase. They landed, after suffering much from the cold, and 
floating ice, opposite the Licking, upon the spot where Cincinnati 
now stands. ‘The first hut erected by them, was on Front street, near 
the corner of Main. In the course of the winter, Mr Ludlow sur- 
veyed and laid out the town, marking the direction of the streets up- 
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on the immense forest trees, which then covered the whole plain. 
The town was at first called Losantiville; the composition of which 
name is rather curious; the L signified Licking; os, is the Latin word 
signifying mouth; anti, the Greek, meaning opposite; and ville, the 
French for city or town; and the whole of course, is equivalent to‘ the 
town opposite the mouth of the Licking.’ The variety of languages 
employed in the construction of this name, seem to have been used, 
as it were, in a spirit of prediction, of the many nations that should one 
day be represented inthiscity. But the name did not find favor in the 
eyes of all; and in 1790, at the suggestion of Gov St Clair, it was 
changed by Symmes to Cincinnati, in honor of the military order of 
that name. 

During the first winter, Mr Ludlow’s party found game and fish 
enough for sustenance, and were not troubled by the Indians. This 
winter, (1789,) there was a very remarkable freshet; Columbia, at 
the mouth of the Little Miami, was entirely overflowed; and also the 
grounds at the mouth of the Great Miami, where Symmes had origin- 
ally intended tolay out a city, to be one day the capital of his pur- 
chase. But this incident proved to him that it would be impossible. 
He went down, however, in February, to North Bend, fifteen miles 
below Cincinnati, where he laidout a town upon a large scale; he also 
laid out one seven miles above this, at South Bend. Neither of these 
places, however, have become important. About the first of June, 
Major Doughty arrived at Cincinnati, with 140 men, and built four 
block houses; he then laid off fifteen acres upon the east of what is 
now Broadway, as a lot on which to erect Fort Washington; which 
was completed about the end of the year. In December, Gen Har- 
mer, with 300 men, arrived and took command of the fort; he was 
preparing for an expedition against the Indians, who were becoming 
troublesome. The population of Cincinnati at this time, independent 
of the garrison, consisted of eleven families, and twenty-four unmar- 
ried men; about twenty log huts had been built, mostly along the 
lower bank; and between Walnut street atid Broadway, most of the 
trees had been cut down. The population of Columbia was greater, 
however, than that of Cincinnati. The inhabitants of the former 
place had the advantage of possessing cornfields which had once 
been cultivated by the Indians; and from which were raised consider- 
able quantities of corn; an acre, in one instance, producing 114 
bushels. 

But the advantageous situation of Losantiville, as it was still called, 
could not remain unnoticed; and though Symmes yet held to his idea 
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of building a city somewhere near the mouth of the Great Miami, he 
became convinced that, for a time, the best situation for a county town 
along the Ohio, was the village opposite the Licking. Accordingly, 
in January, 1790, Gov St Clair and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, to whom, under what is called the first grade of the territorial 
government, all legislative power was given, arrived at Losantiville, 
and organized the first judicial tribunal in the Miami purchase. For- 
ty families joined the settlement this year, and the two first frame 
houses were built; seven mechanics were among the settlers. Twen- 
ty acres were planted with corn; but flour, bacon, &c. were still im- 
ported from the older settlements; the dress, the manners, the habits 
of the inhabitaats, were thoroughly those of the backwoods; but to 
those times, says Mr Flint, the old inhabitants still look back as to the 
golden age of Cincinnati. 

In 1791, was the memorable defeat of Gen St Clair. This was a 
severe blow to the whole of the new country, and to Cincinnati in 
particular; nearly one half of the inhabitants of which place} were 
with the army. One step, however, was made toward independence, 
in the erection of a horse-mill, to grind flour. In 1792, the increase 
was small, forty or fifty emigrants only arriving. In this year, how- 
ever, the first church was built, and the first school established. In 
1793, the evil star of Cincinnati was still dominant; the small pox 
carried off nearly a thied of the little band of emigrants. But the 
next year, fortune thought fit to redeem her character for mutability. 
General Wayne, whose bold and daring courage was, in itself, enough 
to inspirit the settlers, gained this year his victory over the Indians, 
which brought about the treaty of 1795. And now began the effec- 
tive settlement of the State; the great bar to emigration —the fear of 
the Indians—was removed, and from the North and East, crowds caine 
in daily. Mr Symmes had ever been anxious to have his purchase 
peopled as soon as could be, and offered advantageous terms to set- 
tlers. The country between the Miamies was almost unequalled for 
fertility; it lay directly upon the Ohio; and titles were more certain 
than in some other parts, which, but for that, might have come in 
competition with it. 

The rapid settlement of Ohiv, though without precedent, was not 
unnatural, and scarce appears wonderful, when we consider the in- 
ducements held out. ‘The rapid growthof the Miami country was, 
for the same reason, we may almost say, necessary; and so was the 
growth of Cincinnati. .From its situation alone, were there no 
other reasons, we might expect it to be chosen for the capital of that 
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tract of country in which it is situated; and had not Symmes thought 
it absolutely necessary to found his city at the mouth of some river, 
which would give him a free communication with the interior of the 
State, he would probably have fixed upon this place at first. Every 
one that has visited Cincinnati, is aware of the convenience, as well 
as beauty of its situation; the line of ‘Ohio hills,’ which run, just 
above, within a few rods of the river, here recede from it, and sweep- 
ing round in a semi-circle, meet the water again about three miles far- 
ther down, enclosing an area of three miles in extent, northeast and 
southwest, and a mile, or a mile and a half from north to south. 
This area is divided into two portions, the bottom, and the Aill, as they 
are termed; the bottom, or first bank, lies directly upon the river, 
gradually widening from east to west; from this, by a gentle ascent, 
you rise on to the hill or second bank; the rise is about fifty feet, and 
when you reach the top, you find yourself upon the edge of a plain, 
stretching back to the abrupt ‘ Ohio hills’ in the distance. The bottom is 
liable to be overflowed in very high freshets, like that of 1832; but 
the plain beyond the second bank, is out of all possible danger, unless 
the Lakes march over the mountains to drown us. This plain is also 
perfectly healthy. ‘The semi-circle of hills, which at first sight ap- 
pears entire, is,in truth, broken in several places, affording an easy 
passage into the country beyond. The river at this spot is free from 
impediment, and boats may lie directly against the shore. The town 
is nearly in the centre of the river boundary of the Miami purchase, 
and in its elevation and consequent safety and healthiness, possesses 
a great advantage over any other spot in that purchase, at all suita- 
ble for a trading or manufacturing town. 

When we remember that Cincinnati enjoyed this superiority over 
any neighboring place, and was made,in consequence, the county 
town of Symmes’ purchase; when we remember, too, that this pur- 
chase, which was not one twenty-fifth of the whole State, contained, 
in 1790, two-thirds of all the inhabitants of the State; in 1800, five 
years after general emigration began, one third; and in 1810 even, 
nearly one-third, we surely cannot be surprised that Cincinnati, as a 
town, soon took the lead of all her rivals. Certain it is, that when 
young, she was not fostered by the powerful; Symmes acquiesced in 
fixing the county government there, with apparent reluctance; this, 
it will be recollected, was in 1790. In 1795, the town contained 
ninety-four cabins, ten frame houses, and about 500 inhabitants. Ten 
vears aflerwards, it contained but 960 souls, and in the five years from 
1890 to 1805, increased but 25-per cent; whereas, from 1805 to 181°, 
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the population nearly trebled. To account for this, we must remem- 
ber that the first emigrants were such as would go into the woods to 
seek farms, and not remain in the towns; but the next influx contain- 
ed many tradesmen and mechanics, In this same time, from 1800 to 
1810, the State increased in population fivefold; and the Miami pur- 
chase nearly as much. In 1811, the first steamboat floated upon the 
Ohio. The introduction of this new mode of navigation, together with 
the increase of inhabitants, and advancement of civilization, convinced 
people that it was better to make some town in their own State a de- 
pot, to which they might bring their produce, and from which they 
might draw their supplies. What place so well suited to the purpose 
as Cincinnati? About this time, also, it was made a plice of deposit, 
for the supplies of the northwestern army; this gave it an unnatural 
and sudden growth; in three years, the population nearly doubled. 
But this could not last; with peace came reverse, and, for a time, dis- 
tress. When, however, things resumed their proper channel, and or- 
dinary causes began to operate again, we find increase going on, but 
less rapidly. In the five years from 1815 to 1820, the increase 
was but one half. In truth, however, during this time, the ordinary 
causes were not at work, for the State was suffering in consequence 
of the miserable system of banking introduced about 1810, and con- 
tinued nearly the whole of this time. After 1820, however, this sys- 
tem was broken up, by the location of branches of the national bank 
within the State. The emigrants were more and more of those 
classes which seek large towns, and in Cincinnati they found the 
largest, the most increasing, and the most convenient as to access. It 
had, moreover, acquired a name across the mountains; men looked to 
it as to the chosen city in this land flowing with milk and honey; 
manufactures also had been established; steamboats were building in 
great numbers; the city was becoming daily more of a mercantile 
city; and from 1820 to 1830, 15,000 persons became inhabitants of 
Cincinnati. 

If our views of this suoject:. ve correct, then, the growth of Cincin- 
nati has been the result of natural situation, rather than any thing 
else; it has not been forced up in any way. The only thing ap- 
proaching patronage, was the location of the army supplies in it, dur- 
ing the war, and the ultimate effect of that, was rather to retard than 
hasten its march. That it will not continue to increase in the ratio it 
has done, is as natural and inevitable as was its increase in past years; 
it has grown with the State; as the growth of the State diminishes, 
so will that of Cincinnati; but there is no more reason to believe that 
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the latter will decrease, or become stationary, than there is to believe 
the former will. A manufacturing town—one, for instance, like Low- 
ell upon the Merrimac, in Massachusetts—will grow up suddenly under 
the influence of causes which apply only to a small district, and 
which are of human origin; take away those causes, and the place 
sinks as fast as it rose. But let the primeval cause be enduring and 
universal, that natural situation which made its influence more visible 
in one place than another, would still continue to act, and the advance 
would he certain. Do we doubt the continuance of New York’s pros- 
perity? No; because the natural and inevitable prosperity of the 
country, combined with a natural situation having great advantages, 
have made her what she is; and so with Cincinnati. No legitimate 
legislation, no human opposition, and the will of uo ruler, unless it be 
the Supreme Ruler, can do away with the causes of her growth; and 
cause and effect are certain, let who will be governor of the nation. 
If the bank of the United States is not rechartered, the West, and 
the capital of the West, will undoubtedly suffer; they will be retarded 
for years; this generation may never see them again advancing as 
they are now advancing. Thrown back into a state like that which 
fettered them in 1819, the same results must be looked for—temporary 
ruin and s‘agnation. We shall be called upon to struggle with pov- 
erty and broken credit, as our predecessors struggled with their sav- 
age foes; and while the struggle lasts, we cannot, more than they could, 
goonward. But if we will struggle manfully as they did, we shall 
be victorious as they were, The bank gives us but the means by 
which to go onward; it is as the lever through which we must act; 
but the living hand which shall heave that lever is ours, and none can 
deprive us of it. It was not the bank that has built us up, but some- 
thing deeper, and stronger, and more enduring than any charter gran- 
ted by man, —the country and the liberty that God has given us; and 
if one means of action be taken away, we must seek for, and we 
shall find, another; the hand may, for a time, be paralyzed, but it will 
not be forever. We wish to be understood as looking upon the with- 
drawal of the United States’ bank from the West as an evil, the in- 
fluence and extent of which, we cannot now, and may not for years, 
be able fully to comprehend; but, as also believing that there is an 
innate energy and life among ns, which will sooner or later find a 
remedy for it. And for the argument, that we pay an enormous inter- 
est to the bank, and that, therefore, it must be injurious — it would 
have been as wise in Gen Wayne to have refused to bring his troops 
to the.aid of our forefathers; because the expense of supporting them 
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would have been ruinous. We do pay an interest, and that interest 
is a tax; but in paying it, we choose the lesser of two evils; but 
now, forsooth, we are to be strangled, because otherwise we must buy 
the food we live upon. 

We have thus very hastily and imperfectly traced the progress of 
Cincinnati from the first settlement down to 1830. Let us now look, 
for a moment or two, at her present condition. Has she the appear- 
ance of acity which has grown up, like the gourd of old, to wither 
ina night? or is there an appearance of stability, and lasting strength 
about her? Strangers, with scarce an exception, are struck, upon 
walking through Cincinnati, with the apparent age, and finish of the 
place; with the taste shown in the corstruction of private houses; 
with the appearance of wealth, cultivation, and polish. Of public 
buildings there are none worth looking at; and the streets, though 
rapidly improving, are still rude and unfinished, for these are the 
things that, ia a republican and growing city, are the last to claim at- 
tention; but look at the private buildings, the stores and the dwelling 
houses, thuse things which tell you whether the citizen is individu- 
ally prosperous, sober, and industrious, and you cannot but be satisfied 
that Cincinnatians, in the mass, are so. Every day, almost, new build- 
ings are commenced, and some now erecting, are equal, we believe, 
in every respect, toany in the United States. In 1829, 496 build- 
ings were erected; in 1830,475; which were, however, more expen- 
sive than those built the year previous; and in 1831, the number is 
believed to have been greater than during either of the other years. 
These buildings are mostly of brick, and though not built with the 
same care that is bestowed on those at the East, prove the means and 
independence of their builders, 

The leading class is that of mechanics. The carpenters number 
more than double any other trade or profession; the population is in- 
dustrious and quiet; the Sabbath is observed with almost the same 
strictness as in New England itself; except a few rogues who come up 
the river in summer, thieves and sharpersare unknown; idlersare few 
and unnoticed, and rakes despised; every thing, in short, goes to 
prove that the population of the city is of a character strong, vigor- 
ous, and enterprising, whose desire and determination is, to go forward 
and onward, in all good things, without ceasing. 

The Miami canal which connects Cincinnati withthe interior of the 
State, las put it in the situation which Symmes so much desired his 
city to bein. Through this canal, receives great quantities of pro- 
duce for export. During the month 6f March, 1831, the tolls received 
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on this canal, were more than $2,000;‘and the import, in part, as 
follows: — Flour, 37,000 bbis.; pork, 10,000 bbls.; and bacon, a mil- 
lion and odd pounds. 

In literature, also, much hasbeen done. The first school was estab- 
lished in 1792, with 30 scholars; the number of free schools, now, is 
about 20, with 3,000 scholars,—and private schools beyond our 
power of enumeration. During the last four months of 1830, 86,000 
volumes issued from the Cincinnati presses; of which, 20,000 were 
original works. A Mechanics’ Institute and Lyceum have been 
established, and public libraries are gradually forming. 

We do not mention these things boastingly, but simply to show 
that there are causes at work which must carry Cincinnati on far be- 
yond where she isnow. ‘Thatshe will retain her pre-eminence in the 
West, is by many thought improbable. St Louis, it is said, has ad- 
vantages as a commercial place, which will one day give her more 
power than Cincinnati can.ever have. Others again, think different- 
ly. It is a matter of opinion. But one thing appears certain, that St 
Louis is the only place that can ever compete, and the day is very 
far distant when she will compete, with the present ‘Queen of the 
West.’ But even should it be so; should this latter be called upon 
to yield up her ancient name and place, she will do so, only to 
claim a more noble title, and more mighty sceptre, — for she will, be- 
fore that time, stand forth as first in art, knowledge, and civilization. 
It requires no prophet’s eye to see in the Miami-capital of Ohio, the 
future seat of literature and learning; the Athens of Western Ame- 
rica. The hills that surround her, will be deprived of their forest 
garb, only tobe clothed with gardens and lawns. To her will the schol- 
ar and poet repair; and they could scarce find a fitter residence, 
were they to search the world. The living green of her soil, and the 
deep blue of her sky, will then be gazed upon by more criti- 
cal eyes than those which survey them now; the busy, bustling, driv- 
ing race of to-day, will have gone by, and a more staid, and wise, and 
polished one will have taken its place. We say, it requires no pro- 
phet’s eye to see these things, unless when the warmth and moisture 
of spring are felt, it require a prophet’s eye to see the bud and leaf; it 
is true that the leaf may wither, frost may nip the bud, or lightning 
may blast the tree that it die; and so, too, may war, jealousy, or folly 
destroy our hopes; or disunion, fatal as the bolt of heaven, may lay 
this fair and wide-spread tree in the dust; but we need not, and will 
not, anticipate it, - > 
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The State of the South. 


THE STATE OF THE SOUTH. 


Unaccustomep and discordant sounds reach us from the land of 
the Marions and the Pinkneys. From that very quarter to which we 
have been wont to look for the brightest and most attractive examples 
of large and liberal policy, of magnanimous zeal for the common 
good, and of loyal attachment to the Union, our ears are now invaded 
by the tones of complaint and menace. The complaint is TAXATION, 
—the menace is DISUNION. 

The complaint and the menace have been regarded by some as fit 
subjects for merriment and ridicule. In that light, we cannot regard 
them. When one member of this confederacy appeals to the justice 
of the rest, the appeal ought to be heard. If provoked by real or 
seeming delay, resort is had to threats, the natural impulse to retort 
ought not to be permitted to disturb the even course of reason. 

The issue is between South Carolina and the country. To under- 
stand, precisely, what it is, it may be well to review, briefly, the re- 
venue system for the last twenty years. We begin with the late war. 
That war was preceded by an embargo, which, during its continuance, 
suspended all commerce. When the embargo was removed, com- 
merce did not return to its accustomed channels, War strode across 
the paths of commercial intercourse, and, in some quarters, entirely 
cut off, and in others, greatly interrupted all communication. Our 
people could no longer be supplied from abroad; and, as a natural 

consequence, manufactures grew up athome. When peace returned, 
it became a question whether the protection which the war had in- 
cidentally afforded, should be withdrawn. The congress of 1816, 
determined that it should not. In 1824, it was found that the protec- 
tion granted in 1816, was insufficient, and the tariff was revised; 
and in 1828, was still farther amended. So far, the legislature re- 
cognized, and steadily acted on, the principle of protection to domestic 
industry. The successive acts of congress, with the exception of a 
few clauses forced in to render them unpalatable, were thoroughly 
imbued with this principle. Inthe meantime, South Carolina, who 
had strenuously urged protection in 1816, wheeled round, and as 
strenuously opposed protection in 1824and 1828, While these things 
were taking place, the public debt was gradually diminishing under 
the operation of the sinking funds. As the period of its extinction 
approached, it became necessary again to revise the revenue system. 
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Duties had been imposed with a double purpose—to raise a revenue, 
and to afford protection. It became a question, of course, on which 
class of articles the duties should be reduced. South Carolina de- 
manded a general reduction on allimports; and this demand was re- 
sisted on the ground, that to grant it,was to destroy the manufactures, 
which had been established on the faith of government, repeat- 
edly pledged by solemn acts of legislation. This subject was fully 
discussed and thoroughly sifted at the session of congress which has 
just closed. The best exertions of the strongest minds were contrib- 
uted to its elucidation. Every view which reason, or ingenuity, or in- 
terest, or patriotism, could suggest, was presented in the most forcible 
manner. Every motive which can actuate the human heart was suc- 
cessively and powerfully addressed. ‘The result was, the adoption of 
a tariff of duties by numerous majorities, in both houses, in which 
the principle of protection was distinctly recognized, and by which 
the gross amount of the national revenue will be reduced many 
millions. This tariff, however, did not satisfy South Carolina. All 
her members voted against it, except three who belong to what is cal- 
led ‘ the union party ;’ and one of the most distinguished among them, 
declared, with the impressive emphasis of an appeal to Heaven, that, 
if the question were not satisfactorily adjusted then, he believed 
that South Carolina would not bear the existing legislation, five months 
longer! The question has not, in his judgment, and in the judgment 
of those who think with him, been satisfactorily adjusted. God grant 
that his anticipation may not prove prophetic! 

Was the majority right? It was admitted, on all hands, that the 
abandonment of the protective principle involved the ruin of the 
manufacturing interests. It was contended by some, and strongly 
denied by others, that, to retain that principle, was to prostrate the 
South. If it be true, that the vital interests of the two great divisions 
of the country are so irreconcilably opposed, then is our goodly ship, 
the Constitution, a wreck, and the law of self-preservation rises above 
all other law, to imperious supremacy. Is it true? 

Almost the first consideration which presents itself to the mind, 
pondering this question, is, that the ground of complaint in the South, 
has been entirely changed, within the last five years. The first com- 
plaint was, that the price of articles was increased by the whole amount 
the duties imposed; and, that the enhanced price was a tax on the 
consumer, for the benefit of the manufacturer. It was predicted, 
when the tariff of 1824 was under debate, that the duties then pro- 
posed would cause a great-rise in the price of imports. The duties 
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were laid, but no such consequences followed. On the contrary, prices 
fell. Fact touched the theory, aud it fell, crumbling into shape- 


less ruin, 


And now the ground of complaint is changed. 


theory is constructed to meet the exigency of the case. 
sumer no longer pays the duties on imports—the producer of the ex- 


ports pays them all, 


A new 
The con- 


The planting States, or the cotton-growing 


States, produce, itis said, two-thirds of the exports, and, therefore, pay 
two thirds of the revenue; and are grievously oppressed. 
A startling and appalling inference immediately and irresistibly 


follows upon the admission of this theory. 


It is that our present sys- 


tems of deriving revenue from imposts enables foreign nations to 
throw the burden of our taxation on whatever section of the Union 
they please. By admitting the products of some States, and excluding 
those of the others, the European powers could exert a tremendous in- 


fluence on our interaal relations. 


Another inference, not less appal- 


ling or irresistible, is, that it lights up the flame of eternal discord 


among the States. 
tention and debate. 


It introduces a topic of everlasting and bitter con- 
It has already given birth to the monstrous prop- 


osition, that in justice to the South, the custom-houses should be 
abolished, that the revenue should be raised from direct taxes alone, 
imposed equally upon the manufactures and products of the North 
and West, and upon the products of the South. 

A theory which leads to such results, may justly be pronounced 
Another weighty circumstance is, that its correctness is 
questioned and denied, not only by Northern and Western statesmen, 
who might be liable to the bias of interest, but by most eminent and 


doubtful. 


gifted characters at the South. 


And another is, that no work on po- 


litical economy, of any reputation, gives it the smallest countenance. 
It is a spurious and unacknowledged offspring of the doctrine of free 


trade. 


The convictions of some who adopt this theory, are doubtless 


sincere; but is individual conviction, especially when opposed, to say 
the least, by individual conviction equally sincere, a sufficient war- 
rant for the dissolution of the Union? 

We do not propose to enter upon an examination of this theory. 


It is sufficient for us, that it is of doubtful authority. 


It is enough for 


us, that there exist causes for the alleged distress at the South, which 
lie far deeper than the tariff; causes inwrought into the very fabricand 
texture of southern society; causes created by the natural course of 
events in acountry where large quantities of fresh, fertile, untilled, 
and cheap land, are constantly in the market. We must say, too, 


that we do attribute not a little of the depression which South Caro- 
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lina, in particular, sustains, to the political excitement which prevails 
there. Peaceful mendo not like to remain in a land of discord. 
Men attached to the Union, and accustomed to regard it as the fruit- 
ful source of blessing and benefit, consecrated by time, and endeared 
by the remembrance of common suffering, common toil, and common 
danger, are ready to remove from a land, even though it be the land 
of their birth, where harshand ungrateful sounds of disunion perpetu- 
ally invade their ears. 

‘Lhe question now is, will South Carolina nullify? Will South 
Carolina stand upand say, ‘because the manufacturing States would 
not abandon the protection of their vital interests; because, conceding _ 
much, they would not surrender all; because they would offer no ob- 
lation, so precious as their very existence, in sacrifice toa new 
theory; because they believe that the distress of my people is at- 
tributable in great part, to other causes, than to the protection of their 
industry,—I wiLt pissoLve THE Unron! Arnold once exclaimed, 
when irritated by the acts of the continental congress, ‘1 will pull 
down their temple of liberty about their ears! Will South Carolina 
imitate his ominous example? 

We would hope for better things; but we confess we greatly fear 
the worst. We believe that it is high time that the mind of the pub- 
lic should be prepared for a serious attempt to break up and destroy 
the Union. And we regard Nullification as precisely the worst way 
in which the attempt could be made; asa way more certainly lead- 
ing to the issue of war—civil and servile war— than any other. 
The issue of the contest, none can doubt. 

If our feeble voice might be heard in South Carolina, we would, 
in the name of the people of the West, implore them to forbear. 
Laying aside every thing like taunt and bitterness, we would entreat 
them to remember the days of old, when the people of this great con- 
federacy were united 2s one man. Let them wait for the future. 
Let them try the effect of the revised tariff. Let them examine, more 
carefully, the causes of their distress; if, indeed, they suffer. And 
when they become thoroughly convinced, that their fathers and our 
fathers erred in their efforts to establish and consolidate the Union; 
that those were vain efforts to change the principles of repulsion, 
which the very nature of things has planted between the North and 
the South, into principles of attraction and cohesion; when they are 
fully satisfied by the clearest reasons and most certain facts, that the 
great experiment has resulted in nothing but ruin to the South, and 
unnatural prosperity to other sections — in the binding of the living to 
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the dead, — then, let them cut asunder the cord which binds them to 
their brethren; but, in the name of our fathers, and in the name of 
Heaven, not till then. 

There is a view of this subject to which we feel reluctant to advert; 
but which deserves serious attention. What course ought to be taken 
in regard to South Carolina, should she raise her hand against the 
Union? Should she passa nullifying law, ought government to yield 
every thing without a struggle, and withdraw its custom-house, its 
courts, and its officers, from her territory? We think otherwise. A 
State is no more at liberty to récede from a contract, than an individ- 
ual. If an individual refuse to comply with the terms of his con- 
tract, he must be compelled by force. Under our constitution the Su- 
preme Court,is appointed the arbiter between the State and the Gener- 
al Government. But South Carolina rejects the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. She claims to construe the constitution for herself. 
If she may, the other Statesmay. If she finds there a warrant for 
nullification, the others may find as ample a warrant for nullifying 
her nullification. If she maintain her act by force, the others may, 
nay, must, subdue force by force. For South Carolina cannot be per- 
mitted to withdraw in peace. T’o permit it, would'be to break up the 
Union, not into two or three confederacies, but into as many separate, 
independent, hostile governments, as there are States. ‘To permit it, 
would be treachery to ourselves and to the world. To permit it, would 
be to bequeath to our children an inheritance of intestine discords and 
civil wars, and to extinguish the last and brightest hope of the Tienda 
of freedom. - 

For us, in the West, we are firmly attached to the Union. Its 
broad shield sheltered our infancy. Its wise policy quickened and . 
protected our growth. Its noble institutions sustain and advance a 
the vigor of our maturer vears. Besides this, most of us are connected 
in blood, with the dwellers on the other side of the mountains; and 
are thus bound to the Union by ties of affection, as well as by the 
bonds of interest. In the language of one of our most gifted writers, 

#Every link of the golden, and, we hope, perpetual chain of the Union, 
will be grasped as firmly by the citizens of the West, as of the Atlan- 
tic. We flatter ourselves, that we have had uncommon chances to 
note the scale of the western thermometer, in this respect. We have 
every where seen and felt a spirit, which has given us the assurante 
of conviction, that the popularity of that demagogue would be blasted 
and would wither forever, whoshould, for a moment, manifest the re- 
motest incipient wish to touch the chain of this Union with an unhal- 
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lowed hand. *** Whatever attempt may be made to disaffect, 
alienate, or sever one section of this great Union from the rest, may 
God avert the omen! that attempt will not commence with us. They 
may reproach us with being rough, untrained, and backwoodsmen. 
But, as a people, we are strong for the Union, and the whole Union. 
Every true son the of West will join in the holiest aspirations, esto 
perpetua! May it last as long as the sun and moon endure!” 


C. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY; 
OR, WHICH IS BEST? 


THERE is a question fit to puzzle the brains of a New England 
schoolmaster, or a bank committee man. Will any lady or gentleman 
give us the solution? We suppose not; for it is a hard question, such 
as none but an industrious editor or an ambitious member of congress 
would care to grapple; and as the latter have made up their minds to 
stay at Washington until the Cholera shall drive them away, we 
must e’en undertake it ourselves. We profess to meet the point with 
great candor, and shall set down the plain why and because with the 
greatest possible brevity. In the term town, we include only such 
large towns as have brick houses, paved streets, market-houses, may- 
ors, merchants, manufactories, and people of fashion; and we em- 
brace in the country, all villages. We live in a village. It has, it is 
true, the honor of being the capital of the State; but then the forest 
trees are still growing in the streets, the birds warble at our windows, 
and the solitude of the country is all around us, all of which are cap- 
ital things, though they may not be very city-like. Can any doubt, 
then, the side that we shall take in this discussion? Surely not; 
patriotism and self-interest unite to enlist us on the side of our own 
place of residence; and who shall resist the genial influence of self- 
interest and patriotism — that happy combination of pure incentives, 
which has led to so many illustrious actions. 

Here we are seated, in the hot month of July, at a south window, 
which the morning sun has not yet reached. The green and wooded 
slope of a hill is before us. A merry colony of martins are chirping 
in their box, or whirling swiftly and playfully about in the air. The 
bees are plying:their labor with industrious wing, as if determined to 
take advantage of the pleasant coolness of the morning, while their 
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hum, mingling with other sounds, falls pleasantly on the ear. There 
is a delicious calmness and fragrance in the atmosphere; a gentle 
breeze, that barely ruffles the boughs, comes wafted over broad plains, 
bringing no odor but that of the wild flower, and no moisture but the 
exhalation of the dew drop. A troop of children are trotting by, to 
school — not an infant school, for we do not teach the sciences to our 
children until after they are weaned— but toa common school, as 
clean as if it was Sunday morning, and as happy as if it was Satur- 
day afternoon. A distant bell is heard at intervals, so indistinctly as 
scarcely to be distinguished, yet mingling its tones so harmoniously 
with the other notes that murmur almost inaudibly in the air, that a 
real poet would be inspired —or lulled to sleep, — by the gentle sym- 
phony. It is not the tinkling sheep-bell, celebrated in song, nor is it 
the solemn toll from the convent, nor the querulous clappgr of a city 
belle; no, it is a melodious cow-bell, which when heard very far off, 
discourses most excellent music. But enough of this;*I am never 
merry, when I hear sweet music,’ end am just melting into the roman- 
tic tenderness which such sights and sounds may well inspire. 

It is a pleasant thing, in some respects, to live in a quiet village, to 
hear of the storms which agitate the great world, without being shaken 
by the convulsion, and to read of the gigantic extravagances and 
follies of large cities, beyond the reach of their contamination. We 
look at these things with an interest similar to that which we should 
experience at the exhibition of a play; they enlist our sympathies 
rather as well represented fictions, than as sober realities. The fate 
of the tariff, or of the United States’ bank, is to us, matter of little 
moment. To be sure, we take sides, because we have as much right 
to our opinions as other men, and it would be anti-republican not to 
assert the privilege; but as we neither manufacture, nor import, nor 
borrow money, these things do not come home to our business and 
bosoms, but only rattle off of our tongues like any other engrossing 
subject of conversation. Our sun will shine, our bees work, our birds 
sing, and our cattle tinkle their bells merrily on the prairies, whether 
the tariff be modified or nullified. If gentlemen in the polite metrop- 
olis of the Union, cane and shoot, and slander each other, what is it 
to us, provided our own representative preserves a whole skin and a 
sound reputation? If a steamboat is sunk in the Mississippi, we 
have no goods on board; if a block of houses is burned in New York, 
we Own no insurance stock. If a great mercantile concern breaks 
in one city, or a firm proves infirm in another, what is it to us? They 
owe us nothing. From all these commotions which afflict the seats of 
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national wisdom, the marts of business, and the scenes of fashion, 
we are happily exempt. It is even thought by some that the Cholera 
will pass us by. 

This state of seclusion is not, however, without its disadvantages. 
If we areexempt from many of the calamities that visit great cities, 
and torment those learned and agreeable people, who are greatly our 
superiors in polish and wisdom, we are destitute of many of their en- 
joyments. Not the least of these privations, is that of never seeing a 
new literary work, until it has lost the gloss of novelty — not until it 
has been read, reviewed, and consigned to oblivion, by all the rest of 
the world. We*learn from the newspapers, that a certain great au- 
thor is about to publisha new novel; the next mail informs us that it is 
published; then comes a laudatory review, a most able and unanswer- 
able paper,by which we are thoroughly convinced that this is the best 
novel that ever was written, and its writer the greatest genius the 
world has seen; and we expect to see it streaming into our hemis- 
phere, surrounded by a blaze of glary, like that which will encircle 
the comet that was to have come in June, and is to come in October. 
Finally, a bitter criticism, asweeping denunciation, advises us that 
the whole affair is a mere imposture, the writer a dunce, the book 
abominable trash, and its puffers the hired hacks of a mercenary 
bookseller. Here we are at a dead stand. ‘ Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?? Who shalldetermine whether the Edinburgh, the 
Quarterly, the Westminster, or the New Monthly, is the better 
authority ? 

On the other hand, there is some benefit in being admonished, be 
forehand, of the quality of the literary nostrums, prepared for us by 
those arrant quacks, the booksellers. Without the aid of such advice, 
we might often swallow some disguised poison, with the most inno- 
cent ignorance of its mischievous qualities. We might think that 
we were taking genuine wit, when we were devouring downright stu- 
pidity. For instance, had we read Captain Basil Hall’s [Illustrations 
of Lying — we beg pardon, Travels in America — without note or 
comment, we should have supposed that he was emulating the fame of 
Dean Swift, and slyly satirising the vices of his countrymen, by iron- 
ically lashing the opposite virtues which flourish on this side of the 
water. No one could suppose that the worthy Captain, who has been 
at Loo Choo, and in South America, and passed through as many ad- 
ventures as Sinbad the sailor, could seriously intend to make himself 
ludicrous, by perverting plain facts, and supporting ridiculous opin- 
ions. The adventures of a chambermaid, too, now going the rounds, 
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we should have considered as an excellent quiz upon English travel- 
lers, perpetrated by some merry wag of the witty island of Manhat- 
tan, had not the London reviewers opened our eyes to the truth, by 
recognizing the author as a genuine John Bull, of the feminine gen- 
der. Only think how we should have been mortified, had we been 
guilty of the indiscretion of attributing to some anonymous. wit of 
our own, the real work of a veritable trollop from the mother coun- 
try, who ventures to call Miss Mitford her ‘admirable friend,’ and is 
received as excellent authority by the Quarterly! 

We have but just read one of the best American novels, the 
‘ Dutchman’s Fireside,’ long after every body else has almost forgotten 
it. This has not been our fault. We delight in a good novel,and 
hold it one of the pleasantest things in this world, to peruse them fresh 
from the press. But see what it is to live in a village! Here is no 
bookseller to import new things for us, and we must do without them 
until ‘chance, which oft decides the fates of mighty monarchs,’ 
throws them in our way. However, the ‘Dutchman’s Fireside’ has 
other recommendations besides novelty, and will bear to be read after 
it has ceased to be new. Paulding is one of our best writers, and 
deserves especial honor for the noble American spirit which he has 
manifested, and the independence with which he has repelled the slan- 
ders of fureigners upon our country, and its literature. ‘The English 
get but little quarter from him, and they deserve none. ‘Too many of 
our writers are cringing under the lash of the foreign critic, and try- 
ing to fawn themselves into favor, by apeing the language and senti- 
ments of the British press, corrupting our literature with the puerile 
slang of the cockney school; and the morals of the country, with the 
hollow principles of English libertinism. We honor the man who 
dares to stand aloof from this contagious fashion, and to write like a 
gentleman, a schoiar, and a republican. The ‘ Dutchman’s Fireside’ 
is one of the best efforts of its author. The plot is simple, and well 
conducted. The characters are not numerous, but are finely drawn, 
and strongly contrasted. The heroine is a spirited and natural char- 
acter; and several.of the personages have all that freshness and hu- 
mor, for which this writer is so eminent. 'The digressions — when the 
author drops the thread of his narration fora moment, and turns 
aside to crack a joke at the expense of his cotemporaries— are excel- 
lent. There is an opinion here and there, in which we do not agree, 
and a sarcasm or two which we think might have been spared; but 
others might think differently, and we shall not quarrel with Mr Pauld- 
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ing for indulging peculiar opinions on those topics. Perhaps the 
fault may be our own; and the dulness of our apprehensions, the 
natural result of not living in a city. 





A Practical Treatise on the Epidemic Cholera. By Danrer Drake, 
M.D. Cincinnati: Corey & Fairbank. July, 1832. 


Ar this moment, when all are more or less excited upon the sub- 
ject of the Epidemic Cholera; when false notions are put forth in 
countless numbers, and unfounded assertions published, from the 
mere love, it would seem, of propagating marvellous stories, and 
frightening those that have need of encouragement and support; at 
this moment of panic, and dread, and distress — much, very much of 
which is unfounded — we are rejoiced to see a treatise published‘on 
that subject, which is thus engaging all minds, — a treatise written 
by one who has attended, deeply and faithfully, to the matter of which 
he treats, with a view — not of supporting a favorite theory, but — 
of informing, and aiding, and giving courage to his fellow citizens, and 
fellow men, as far as may be in his power. 

Dr Drake, discarding the terms ‘ Asiatic Cholera,’ and ‘ Spasmo- 
dic Cholera,’ adopts the simple, and it seems tous, truly descriptive 
name, ‘Epidemic.’ He considers the disease as ‘a variety of the 
foreign Cholera;’ and if we mistake not, as a variety of our Endemic 
Cholera; at any rate, as the same treatment will apply ina great 
measure equally well, either to the disease which prevails here more 
or less every season, or to the present Epidemic, it matters not a tittle 
what difference there may be supposed to exist between the first causes. 
And this, it appears to us, is a matter of real import; to let men know 
that what they are now called upon, or soon will be called upon, to 
meet, is not a new and wholly unknown form of disease, but, at least, 
in as far as regards effect and remedy, simply a new variety of an 
old foe, will do much, we think, to make them meet it with that calm- 
ness and presence of mind, which is so essential to withstanding it 
successfully. 

Dr Drake first treats of the history and geography of the disease; 
he regards the present Epidemic, as having originated in 1817, but 
does not consider the disease as having then first appeared. It wasa 
sickness that had been known in India from time immemorial; but in 
1817, without changing the character as seen inthe individual, it 
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seems to have undergone some alteration as respects the race, or 
rather as respects its propagation among them. Under this head, he 
brings forward mnch to prove that it is not contagious. He next con- 
siders, briefly, the different theories which have been proposed, to ac- 
count for the origin of the disease. Here, also, he combats contagion, 
and we think, successfully. He appears to incline himself strongly 
to the ‘ Animalcular theory,’ though he does not decidedly embrace it. 
There are many objections to this theory, which cannot be done away 
with, as it stauds at present; but as a whole, it explains more of the 
known facts, than any other. He next comes to a point of far more 
importance, the symptoms of the disease; which are proved to be 
universally of the nature of dysentery, and these forewarners, 
he says, are now among us. ‘They have preceded the disease in every 
place which it has visited, and were prevalent in the Eastern cities, 
before the disease appeared in Quebec. This fact is very strong to 
the point, that the Cholera is of atmospheric origin. Next to the 
diarrhcea, and at an uncertain period after its commencement, comes 
the asphyxia; there is an immediate sinking of the circulation; the 
limbs are drawn up; the blood becomes, as it were, stagnant; con- 
gestion takes place; the voice is lost; and death soon ensges, unless 
medical aid has been promptly given. In many cases where death is 
warded off, the paroxysm is succeeded by fever, resembling typhus. 
The next point treated of, is the appearance of the body after death. 
This of less interest to the general reader; but to the physician, is all- 
important; and is, we think one of the best chapters in the volume. 

Dr Drake next speaks of the nature of the disease; for so sudden is 
its action, so immediate the change from slight indisposition to utter 
prostration, that none have been able to trace the progress of it. It 
strikes like lightning, almost without warning; and too often, like that, 
its blow is beyond the power of man to counteract. 

Many have thought the mucous lining of the stomach and bowels, 
the seat of the poison; and this, at first view, seems plausible; but 
an examination of the body after death, shows, we think, almost with 
certainty, that this is not the case, but that the point attacked is the 
circulation. But we have not room, however, to discuss this matter. 

The chapter upon the treatment of the disease, and that upon its 
prevention, the two most important in the book, to most people, we 
particularly recommend to every one. We have, in these two com- 
paratively short chapters, all that is truly necessary to be known; 
and we have it from a hand that we can put faith in. They are worth 
double, ay, twenty times the cost of the whole volume, if life and 
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health be worth more than money ; and they are worth too, all the anony- 
mous prescriptions that have crowded the papers, ten times over; and 
contain, we believe, all that is really valuable of the genuine medical 
advice, which has been given gratis through the columns of every 
daily, weekly, and montilly journal in the country. 

In this small volume, then, we have indeed, a ‘practical treatise’ on 
the pest that now threatens us. -Every father of a family, every man 
that has the care of others, should have this work, or some other 
equivalent to it, in his house; and though there may be others like it, 
we have not seen them. It will do much, to aid all that will refer to 
it, in resisting the attack of the sickness; not only by teaching them 
that temperance is a safeguard, but by subduing a hurtful and ground- 
less idea of contagion and unheard of danger. I[t will enable the 
father to watch, without fear, by his child; and the wife to support the 
head of her. dying husband, free from dread. It will prevent the 
breaking off of those ties which distinguish and do honor to human 
nature, and are, to all that are worthy of nihinnege called men, dearer 
than life itself, 
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